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Prepare 


to Teach or Practice 


ACCOUNTANCY 





There is an increasing demand for instructors who 
are qualified to teach Elementary Accounting, Advanced 
Accounting, Income Tax Accounting and Auditing. 
This is due to an increase in the number of schools 
offering accountancy and business administration courses. 
To aid commercial teachers in qualifying for such posi- 
tions, we offer the following extension courses: 


Course of for 


| | 
| Number | Time Required 
Assignments | Completion 





Elementary Accounting..... | 12 Units | 10 Weeks 
Advanced Accounting....... | 12 “ a 

| Income Tax................| > = 5 * 

| Complete Course........... a ia _ 30 


| | 


Teachers enrolling at this time will be permitted to 
continue the course during the summer months. The 
course is strongly recommended to those teachers who 
do not expect to attend summer school. 


Those wishing to prepare for public practice may 
derive equal benefit from these courses. Commercial 
teachers only are eligible for enrollment. A nominal 
charge is made to cover cost of material and service. 
Further information will be furnished upon request. 


Extension Department 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
1-3 W. Third Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE PART-TIME, COOPERATIVE PLAN OF 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


by 


W. L. WATSON 
North Texas Agricultural College 
Arlington, Texas 


CTUAL contact with business and 

direct participation in it are essential 

to a complete business education. 
Many persons who are technically well 
trained as clerical workers and business 
promoters do not know how to fit into a 
business organization successfully. They 
have merely heard about business and read 
about it. That is all. In many instances this 
leaves them in a cloudy, dazed state of mind 
as to the realities of business procedure. Their 
training in theory is highly 
specialized and their general 


This kind of work and responsibility does 
not appeal to all commercial teachers. But, 
if the institution operating under the co- 
operative plan is careful in its choice of 
students and its selection of teachers for the 
part-time work it will stimulate faith and 
enthusiasm among teachers, students, and 
employers alike. In the acceptance of students 
on this plan only those who have capacity and 
ambition to get in and stay at it should be 
taken, otherwise business firms cannot afford 

to cooperate in the plan. 








perspective is both narrow and 
short. Many of them are'in- 
efficient, helpless, and unsatis- 
factory as business employees. 


“Business is business,” is a 
stern adage which has been 
accepted for ages. However, 
this should not be construed to 
mean that business men are 
universally ‘‘hard boiled” and 
have little or no patience with 
young prospective employees. 
My experience with the class 
we usually call “‘big business 
men”’ has been almost the re- 











GENERAL PLAN OF THE 
WORK. One of the most im- 
portant things in the successful 
operation of this plan rests on 
the grouping and pairing of the 
students. Our students work 
in pairs during a period of 
two years. While one student 
of each pair spends six weeks 
in school the other, his partner, 
works with a business firm. 
In this way one pair of stu- 
dents holds only one job. At 
the end of each period of six 
weeks the one who has been 
in school relieves his partner, 














verse of this misleading claim. 
Real business executives are 
very willing to give young people an ample 
opportunity to show their metal and make 
good. There is a limit, however, to their 
patience and philanthropic attitude and in 
many instances this limit has been reached 
and exceeded. 


To bridge this chasm between theory and 
practice, a shortcoming so common to com- 
mercial education, the North Texas Agri- 
cultural College is offering a two-year part- 
time cooperative commercial course which 
gives the student an opportunity for direct 
participation in the activities of business and 
a chance to see, from day to day, how business 
is actually carried on in the factory, store, and 
office. Book learning in conjunction with 
actual employment is the kind of education 
the business world is needing and demanding 
of its prospective young employees today. 


I hasten to say, however, that this type of 
education is not an educational Utopia. It 
adds greatly to the teaching load of all 
teachers handling these courses. Especially is 
this true for the teachers who act as coordin- 
ators of this work. 


allowing him to spend a like 
period in school, alternating in 
this manner throughout the entire course. 
That the maximum of progress may be 
accomplished it is necessary that students of 
equal ability, like personalities, and similar 
purposes, as nearly as possible, be paired 
together. This set-up makes an ideal pair, 
but in pairing we often fail, unless we know a 
great deal about the individual applicants. 
A weak student paired with a strong one 
gives the same effect the balky horse does 
with a good puller. The stronger student is 
held back in the organization on account of 
his weak partner, or else the weaker is pro- 
moted to something he cannot do efficiently. 
Either condition is likely to be discouraging 
to that pair and unsatisfactory to the em- 
ployer. 

THE COORDINATOR. One duty of the 
coordinator is to inform parents and em- 
ployers of the importance and value of the 
part-time course. In other words, he acts as 
the salesman. He sells the plan to the business 
men and secures their active support and co- 
operation in it. He gets them to accept a pair 
or more of students, by showing that it is a 
mutual matter between the business firm and 
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the students—that when the students have 
finished their course the firm will have an 
opportunity of employing those who have 
learned to do by doing while getting educated. 

The coordinator must make frequent visits 
to the places where the students are employed 
to confer with their foremen, or directors, as 
to their progress. He must learn of each 
student’s weak points and encourage him in 
his work. 

When each group of students returns to 
school the coordinator takes up the different 
problems which have been encountered while 
out on the job and has them worked out in 
class. The coordinator supplies every student 
with report blanks for keeping records of his 
income, the kind of work he is doing, matters 
pertaining to possible promotion, personal 
expenditures, balance on hand for the next 
period, and whatever other information the 
coordinator may want. These reports are 
turned in every two weeks, allowing the 
student to retain a copy for his next report. 
In many cases this little report, if kept 
correctly, and this the student is required to 
do, supplies valuable information as to the 
student’s status, financial and otherwise. 

This “tell tale” report is indeed a valuable 
one since many of the students are for the 
first time earning their own money. In addi- 
tion to this, our coordinator supplies em- 
ployers with blank information cards. These 
cards, when filled in by the employers, should 
show their evaluation of the student’s neat- 
ness, courtesy, efficiency, dependability, 
punctuality, attentiveness to details, attitude 
toward learning, etc. These reports will be 
filed in the office of the coordinator, and used 
to serve as a check on each student. The 
coordinator will also supply parents every six 
weeks with duplicates of these reports, and if 
the employers are interested to this extent, 
supply them with the same information. 

NOT EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. There 
are some young people who are more in- 
terested in getting a job than in going to 
school and preparing themselves for a useful 
career. This class must be guarded against 
else the school may be converted into an 
employment bureau by their enrolling for 
courses in order to get jobs through the 
school’s influence without any intention of 
seriously pursuing the course of study. We 
guard against this danger in two ways. First, 
while it is matural for young people to be 
greatly interested in the amount of pay they 
are to receive, we consider that as a secondary 
matter. The thing which we consider as most 
important is the student’s access to a business 
organization as a laboratory for business 
training—a laboratory in which experiments 
have been displaced by actual business trans- 
actions, gaseous odors driven away by the 
smoke of the city, and complicated formulas 
exchanged for real accounting. 

Second, when places are secured with 
business firms for students to work, we explain 
to the firms’ executives that the school does 


not expect them to tolerate a worthless person, 
should they happen to get one of that sort 
from the school; that if the student will not 
do his work he should be discharged, which 
means that he is also automatically suspended 
from school. We explain at the same time 
that if a student fails in his work at school, 
he shall also be discharged from the job. This 
last may require a little diplomacy on the 
part of the coordinator, but where dealings 
are with reliable firms, and those are the only 
ones with which we deal, they can be de- 
pended upon to cooperate to the fullest extent 
—“they’ll stand hitched.” If this plan is 
adherred to strictly it will automatically and 
immediately eliminate most of the “single- 
hitters,” thereby leaving a team of “two 
baggers and home runners,’”’ the kind with 
capacity and determination. 


KINDS OF JOBS. Down in the shipping 
department is an excellent place for a boy to 
start. There he learns, first of all, how to take 
instructions, how to attend to his own 
business and take care of his stock of mer- 
chandise, how to get along with people, and 
best of all how to work. When he doffs his 
silks and fineries for a pair of overalls, for the 
time being, the “‘white-collar-job”’ which he 
has vainly regarded as a business paradise, 
fades into a hazy speck glimmering dimly in 
his vague horizon as he learns how those at the 
“top’’ toiled and slaved for their places. If he 
is to become a bookkeeper, accountant, 
general clerk, salesman or departmental super- 
visor the knowledge acquired in a rugged 
place similar to the shipping department may 
be his most liquidable asset. 

PROPRIETARY ATTITUDE. “Things 
ain’t what they used to be” is a timely ex- 
pression with reference to modern business 
policies. Cut-throat schemes and shady 
methods are rapidly becoming the relics of 
yesterday. They have been replaced by 
ethical practices and economic principles 
fostered by worthy captains of industry 
imbued with the modern philosophy of 
service in business. In fact, the determining 
factor in the recent revolution of modern 
business is the doctrine of service. 

Acquired technique and good native ability 
are essential, but these qualities alone will 
not make an ideal employee. The employee 
must have faith in the thing he is doing. More 
than that, he must have a proprietary interest 
in it. It is not enough merely to do the job. 
He must do it and take pride in doing it well. 

It is not what one learns at an institution 
that is of most value to him; it is the attitude 
he acquires. Responsible places cannot be 
delegated to those whose only interests in the 
business are the pay check and an inordinate 
passion for promotion. The part-time co- 
operative plan, with the teacher on one side, 
the employer on the other, and the student 
in the middle affords the most unique of all 
opportunities yet discovered for maturing, 
guiding, and developing those habits and atti- 
tudes that the ideal employee must possess. 
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FACTORS IN SUCCESS 
by 
DR. JAMES B. TRANT 


Louisiana State University 
Monroe, Louisiana 


HEN you look back over history, 
you will see that the man who 
rendered the greatest service is the 

best known man of his age. Jesus was the 
greatest servant of mankind, and he is the 
best known of all men. Paul was the greatest 
missionary and he is the best known of 
missionaries. In this country our great men 
are the ones who have rendered the greatest 
service. Washington has come to us as a 
great man, not because of his wealth, not 
because of his intellect, not 


position of responsibility which paid him a 
salary of more than $100,000 a year. But he 
got into a shady deal which is supposed to 
have netted him a large sum of money. This 
deal was such he was unwilling to bare its 
details. Half a century ago he might have 
gotten by with it, but not now. That great 
philanthropist and business leader, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., challenged Colonel Stewart 
for a showdown. The result, as you know, was 
that Colonel Stewart was fired. He was not 

fired for making money; he 








because of the fine estate he 
built at old Mount Vernon, 
but because of the unselfish 
service he gave to his fellow 
men in the American Revolu- 
tion and in the organization of 
the colonies into the greatest 
nation in the world. Woodrow 
Wilson will go down in history 
for the great service he ren- 
dered -to the world at large. 
There is nothing better than 
to be of service, and there is a 
reward for unselfish service. 
Those who desire most of all to 
render service to their fellow 
man should select a profession 











was fired for getting into a 
suspicious deal. You will not 
be dishonored for making 
money; shame will come only 
for getting into suspicious or 
fraudulent operations. 


Third Principle 


The third principle for select- 
ing your profession is that 
of selecting the line of work 
you like and want to follow. 
This principle is intimately 
connected with the other two, 
and, to my mind, it is the only 
basis that should be used in 











in which they feel they can 
render the greatest service with the greatest 
happiness. 


Money and Professions 


But you may prefer to choose a profession 
for the money you can make in it. Now 
making money is an admirable thing. Money 
is a thing for which we may strive, for with it 
we are able to buy many of the necessities of 
life. It enables us to buy better homes and 
better things. It enables us to build great 
factories and produce more goods through 
which we have a better living. It enables us to 
build churches, schools, roads, business and 
farms. It is a blessing to man when properly 
gotten and sensibly used. But ill-gotten 
money in the hands of one who does not know 
how to use it is one of the greatest curses to 
humanity. No one knows this better than 
the great business men. The business world 
today is insisting as never before that honesty 
and honor are primary requisites in business 
undertakings. 


The Stewart Case 


A case which came up last year is that of 
Colonel Stewart of the Standard Oil company 
of Indiana. Colonel Stewart had risen through 
hard work and keen business judgment to a 


deciding your life’s work. I 
believe it is the only basis 
because few people ever succeed in a pro- 
fession which they do not like, and for which 
they are not fitted. One cannot succeed in 
any line unless he is willing to devote his life 
to that object. Success can be attained only 
by thorough preparation and hard work. The 
man who wants to give his life for service 
will find that it is necessary to spend time and 
energy in doing his task. The man who 
expects to make money will find that he has 
to work day and night to get to the moneyed 
positions. Work cannot be continued to the 
extent of making a success unless we are really 
enjoying our occupation. 


Simple Illustrations 


I want to give a few simple illustrations on 
this point. As a student in college I roomed 
with a young man, who wanted to devote his 
life to service for his fellow men. He was a fine 
boy and had great ability. He looked about 
for an occupation. His friends urged him to 
be a minister. He had no anxiety to preach, 
but he finally decided that the ministry 
offered him the greatest field of service. He 
has been a brilliant man but a hopeless 
failure. His heart has never been in the 
ministry. At the same time I knew several 
young men who wanted to preach. Their 
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greatest ambition was to go into the ministry. 
Each of them has succeeded. I also know a 
boy who wanted to go into the ministry but 
felt that the income was too small. He went 
into business and has been a failure. 


Another Example 


Three years ago I had a student in my class 
in banking. After talking to the class about 
this matter of selecting their profession, he 
came into my office and told me that he was 
interested only in literature. He had under- 
taken the study of business because he felt 
that he could make more money. He never 
could have become a great banker and in 
later years he would have believed that his 
failure was due to the lack of pull. Asa matter 
of fact, it would have been due to the lack of 
push, because he would not have been in- 
terested in his job. I might mention many 
other personal experiences, but I want to 
call your attention to a few outstanding 
people who started their career by going into 
the thing they were most interested in and 
which offered little in the way of money. 


Thomas A. Edison was interested in 
electricity. He began his experiments, little 
realizing that what he was doing would make 
him a fortune. He carried on his experiments 
which have given him wealth and the world a 
light. 


Henry Van Dyke began his career as a 
minister, but he has never gained prominence 
in that field. His heart was in literature. 
Today he is known around the world as a 
genius in literature. He has gained fame as an 
author and his writings have brought him a 
fortune. 


Numerous Examples 


The world is full of such men as those I 
have mentioned, but men are not more dis- 
tinguished than women in making a success 
along the line of their greatest desires. 
Florence Nightingale brought nursing from a 
degrading occupation to one of the highest 
professions for women. Nursing was a de- 
grading occupation until the Crimean war. 
When Miss Nightingale went into it, her 
family was embarrassed, but she did not go 
for what it had been, but because she wanted 
to be a real nurse. She raised it to a profession 
which carries with it no shame. 


In science Madame Curie stands out with 
her radium without a peer in the world. She 
has accomplished this through her devotion to 
science. Women stand alone in home building. 
In recent years they have made equal success 
with men in the field of business and finance. 
Today 40 percent of all America’s wealth is 
owned by women. 


We might go on for hours enumerating the 
accomplishments of our men and women in 
the things they like to do, and the failures 


that have resulted from mistakes in selecting 
a profession. There are exceptions, of course, 
to the general rule. But I want to say to you 
that your success will depend largely on your 
wisdom in selecting for your life’s work the 
profession that you want to follow. If you 
want to farm, do so; if you want to go into 
business, do so; if you want to be a lawyer, be 
one; whatever you want to be, be it. 


Wisest Procedure 


For those of you who have not chosen your 
profession, the wisest thing for you to do is to 
lay a broad foundation on which to make 
special preparation when you have selected 
your life’s work. Those of you who have 
already selected your profession should make 
the most thorough preparation possible for 
that profession. In either case, you should 
complete your high school work and go to 
college for a period of four years. A man 
formerly spent seven years as an apprentice 
in learning a trade. Today one may go to the 
colleges and universities and obtain his train- 
ing in four years, or only almost half the 
time formerly required as an apprentice. 
Furthermore, he will get a much broader 
training and a more thorough foundation for 
living and for making a living than under the 
apprenticeship method. 


Factors of Success 


The factors which lead to the greatest 
success may be summarized as follows: 


(1) Honesty. There is nothing that will 
take the place of honesty. Success can seldom 
be attained, and only infrequently main- 
tained by the man who is not absolutely 
honest. 


(2) The wise choice of an occupation. 


(3) Thorough preparation for the work you 
expect to do. 


(4) A congenial disposition and a willing- 
ness to cooperate with your associates. This 
does not mean that you should not project 
your own point of view, but that if some one 
else’s point of view is adopted, you are to 
cooperate whole heartedly in putting across 
the program selected. 


(5) Alertness. That is, an aggressiveness of 
spirit for obtaining information and using it 
for the benefit of your business. 


(6) Don’t try to be smart. I know a young 
man who is able but who tries to be just a 
little ahead of everyone else. When questions 
are asked, he tries to be the first to answer 
whether he knows the answer or not. The 
result is that he frequently gives the wrong 
answer and leaves the impression that he does 
not know his business. There are a good many 
ways of trying to be smart. 


(7) Hard work. 
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THE RANK OF THE INFERIOR STUDENT 
IN TYPEWRITING 
by 
CECIL PUCKETT 
High School 
Shelbyville, Indiana 


N the past the common assumption of 
many teachers of the academic subjects, 
as well as many school superintendents 

and high school principals has been that the 
vocational departments of the schools should 
be used as a “dumping ground”’ for all the 
students who could not do well the academic 
subjects of the high school course of study. 
As a result, the special departments of the 
schools have been crowded with this element 
of inferior ability. Needless to say this pro- 
cedure was fought hard by the teachers in 
these specialized departments and especially 
by teachers in the Commercial Departments. 
It was advocated by the commercial teachers 
that it takes a person with average intelli- 
gence or more to enter the field of business 
and carry on successfully. These arguments 
for a long time (and even in some schools yet 
today), fell like the proverbial seed upon the 
surface of a stone and failed to take root. 

That subject of the commercial department 
to receive the full force of this practice has 
been the class in typewriting. “No,” says 
the mathematics instructor to the typing 
teacher, “that student does very poor work 
for me and in fact she is on the verge of 
failing in all the rest of her subjects, but I 
imagine she would do just fine work for you.” 
And this is just the attitude of most of them, 
“Shift her to typing she should be able to 
get along there’’. 

With these problems to face and arguments 
to meet, Miss ‘“‘Average Typing teacher” has 
stood for years with her back to the wall 
fighting for what she thought to be right 
with no weapons for defense. 

At present practically every high school 
gives some sort of a mental test to all students 
upon entering high school. The results of 
these tests are kept on file in the office as a 
matter of record. Also the grades of other 
teachers are on file to which all the teachers 
have reference. 

This survey and report is based upon this 
material through correlation. 


RESULTS 


A class of twenty 11A students was chosen 
for this experiment, who were taking the 
second semester of Typewriting. This par- 
ticular group was chosen because all of them 
had to continue the course two semesters 
yet were not required to go ahead after that 
time. Taking a class of the third or fourth 
semester might not have been a representa- 


tive group for the experiment, because of a 
goodly precentage dropping out at the end 
of the first year’s work. 


CORRELATION No. 1 was made between 
the grades given this group at the end of the 
first six-weeks period and the I. Q. of each 
individual. No reference at all was made to 
the I. Q. in giving these grades, but they 
were given strictly upon achievement. Col- 
umn X is the typing grade and column Y is 
the I. Q. Rx is the ranking of the student as 
to his I. Q. The remainder of the chart is 
formula, getting a total sum of the column 
(Rx-Ry) 2 of 429. A perfect correlation of 
course would range from .4 up tol. “r’’, or, 
the correlation in this experiment is .678. 
This proves that a typing student ranking 
high in I. Q. will also be likely to rank high 
in grades in this class. 

CORRELATION No. 2 was made between 
the grades given this group in Typing and the 
grades given in English for the same period. 
This correlation was .512. The correlation 
here also ranked high, indicating that the 
students making certain grades in English 
also made a corresponding grade in typing 
as to his position in the class. 

CORRELATION No. 3 was made between 
the grades given this group in typing and the 
grades given in History for the same period. 
The correlation here was .464 indicating a 
fairly good correlation. 

CORRELATION No. 4 was made between 
the grades given this group in typing and 
the average grade of the student in the rest 
of his subjects for this period. This correla- 
tion was not quite so high, being .426, but is 
sufficient to indicate that the grades in typing 
correlate pretty well with the grades given 
in the other departments in the school. 


CONCLUSION 


The greater mental capacity a student 
has, the better work he can do in typewriting. 
The idea that a student who fails in all his 
subjects can do good work in typewriting 
has no foundation. If this experiment, 
carried on, of course, on a small scale, can be 
used as a basis of facts, it has proved that 
grades given in typewriting have a close 
correlation with I. Q. and that the grades 
given in typewriting are representative of 
the students ability and are pretty well on a 
level with the grades given in the other 
subjects in the course of study. 
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A CORRELATION OF THE GRADES GIVEN TO A GROUP OF 11A 
STUDENTS THE FIRST SIX-WEEK PERIOD OF THE SECOND SEMESTER 
OF TYPEWRITING WITH THE I. Q. OF EACH INDIVIDUAL 






































Student Typing i. S. Rx Ry Rx-Ry | (Rx-Ry)2 

So ee 96 123 1 2 —1 1 
Elizabeth Barnard... .... 95 125 2 1 1 1 
Virginia Wright.......... 92 101 3.5 12 —8.5 72.25 
Margaret Conger........ 92 110 So 8 —4.5 20.25 
"aaa 91 112 5.5 7 —1.5 2.25 
Ryans Waetme.. ........4. 91 109 3.3 9 —3.5 12.25 
Phyllis Barnes........... 89 113 7 6 1 1 
a ee 88 114 8 4.5 YB 12.25 
Richard Howard......... 87 114 9.5 4.5 5 25 
Nellie Murrell........... 87 99 9.5 13 —3.5 12.25 
Dorothy Senger.......... 86 91 2.5 15 —3.5 12.25 
Helen Midkiff... ........ 86 89 11.5 16 —4.5 20.25 
Evelyn Conner.......... 85 118 13.5 3 10.5 110.25 
Ammetia Pimtt.. .. 2.2.2... 85 80 413..5 19 —5.5 30.25 
Leland Auxier........... 84 107 15.5 10 $.3 30.25 
Mildred Gunning........ 84 96 15.5 14 i.5 2.25 
Willard Kehrt........... 82 86 17 17 0 0 
Leo Peemaricks........... 81 83 18 18 0 0 
Samuel Sanders.......... 79 106 19 11 8 64 
Wilhelmina Miller. ...... 78 79 20 20 0 0 

r=1— 6x429 1—2574 429 

20(400-1) 7980 dil 
r=.678 


CORRELATION OF GRADES GIVEN IN ENGLISH AND IN TYPEWRITING 
TO A GROUP OF 11A STUDENTS AT THE END OF THE 
FIRST SIX-WEEK PERIOD, FALL 1929 
































x : 
Student | Typing | English Rx Ry Rx-Ry (Rx-Ry)2I 

Mary Angel............. 96 95 1 1 0 0 " 
Elizabeth Barnard....... 95 90 2 6 —4 16 
Virginia Wright.......... 92 88 3.5 9.5 —5§ 36 
Margaret Conger........ 92 81 3.5 15 —11.5 132.25 
pe ae 91 85 3.o 12.5 —7 49 
ee 91 90 3.5 6 — .5§ . 25 
Phyite Barnes. .......... 89 93 7 2 5 25 
a re 88 92 8 3.5 4.5 20.25 
Richard Howard......... 87 90 9.5 6 3.5 12.25 
Nellie Murrell........... 87 92 9.3 3.5 6 36 
Dorothy Senger.......... 86 80 13.5 16.5 —5 25 
Helen Midkiff........... 86 80 11.3 16.5 —5 25 
Evelyn Conner.......... 85 88 13.5 9.5 4 16 
Amelia Piatt............ 85 72 13.3 20 —6.5 42.25 
Leland Auxier........... 84 86 ao.5 11 4.5 20.25 
Mildred Gunning........ 84 82 15.5 14 1.5 2.25 
Wu Bemt........... 82 76 17 18 —1 1 
Leo Hendricks........... 81 75 18 19 —1 1 
Samuel Sanders.......... 79 85 19 2.9 6.5 42.25 
Wilhelmina Miller. ...... 78 89 20 8 12 144 

r=1—6x646 _1—3896 646 








20(r00—1) 7980-1 *88=-912 | 
r=.512 
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CORRELATION OF GRADES GIVEN IN HISTORY AND IN TYPEWRITING 
TO A GROUP OF 11A STUDENTS AT THE END OF THE 
FIRST SIX-WEEK PERIOD, FALL 1929 
































Eg 
Student | Typing | History Rx Ry | Rx-Ry | (Rx-Ry)2 
| 
, 96 95 1 1 0 0 
Elizabeth Barnard....... 95 86 2 5 —3 9 
Virginia Wright.......... | 92 90 3.8 2.5 1 1 
Margaret Conger. . : 92 70 i 19 —15.5 | 240.25 
Helen Crisler............| 91 80 5.5 13 —7.5 56.25 
BUG WOtEe........25..) CO 85 3.5 8 —2.5 6.25 
Phyllis Barnes........... | 89 85 7 8 |} —1 1 
ae 86 8 5 3 9 
Richard Howard......... 87 85 9.5 8 | 3.3 2.25 
Nellie Murrell...........| 87 86 3.5 5 | 4.5 20.25 
Dorothy Senger.......... | 86 70 11.5 19 | —7.5 | 56.25 
Helen Midkiff...........| 86 76 41.5 16 | —4.5 20.25 
Evelyn Conner..........| 85 90 13.5 2.5 | 11 121 
Amelia Piatt............ | 85 75 ‘3.5 17 —3.5 12.25 
Leland Aumier...........| 8&4 81 15.5 11.5 | 4 16 
Mildred Gunning........| 84 78 15.5 4 | 1.5 2.25 
Wierd Menrt.........:.] 82 81 a7 iS 5.5 | ,28:35 
Leo Hendricks........... | 81 a7 18 15 3 | 9 
Samuel Sanders.......... 79 70 19 19 0 0 
Wilhelmina Miller.......| 78 83 20 10 | 10 100 
_ 6x712.5 4275 , 712.5 
1—20(400—1) 7980 | ~ -°30= -404 


r= .464 Correlation 


A CORRELATION OF THE GRADES GIVEN TO A GROUP OF 11A STUDENTS 
THE FIRST SIX-WEEK PERIOD OF THE SECOND SEMESTER OF 
TYPEWRITING WITH THE AVERAGE OF THE REST OF THE 

GRADES GIVEN FOR THAT PERIOD 


ae ha xX —— — Y — — — 























Student | Typing | Average 1 1s » | ReRy (Rx-Ry)2 
Mary Angel.............| 96 95 1 | 1 | oO 
Elizabeth Barnard.......| 95 89 2 | 7 | =5 25 
Virginia Wright........ .. | 92 90 3.5 | 4 | .S 25 
Margaret Conger........| 92 90 3.5 | 20 | —16.5 | 272.25 
Helen Crisler............| 91 82 5.5 | 13 | —7.5 | 56.25 
Ivan Warble............| 91 87 ai msi 25. 
Phyllis Barnes........... | 89 91 7 | 2 5 25 
James Mills.............| 88 90 8 4 4 16 
Richard Howard......... 87 89 9.5 7 2.9 6.25 
Nellie Murrell........... 87 90 9.5 | 4 | 5.5 30.25 
Dorothy Senger.......... 86 81 11.5 | 15 | —3.5 12.25 
Helen Midkiff...........| 86 79 11.5 | 18 —6.5 42.25 
Evelyn Conner.......... 85 88 13.5 | 9 4.5 20.25 
Amelia i«...........] 85 | 79 | 5 18 —4.5 20.25 
Leland Auxier...........| 84 | 81 | 15.5 15 5 .25 
Mildred Gunning........ | 84 | 85 | 2 12 3.35 12:.25 
Willard Kehrt...........| 82 | 89 | 17 7 10 100 
Leo Hendricks........... | 82 | 81 =| 18 15 3 9 | 
Samuel Sanders.......... | 79 | 79 | 19 | 18 1 | 4 | 
Wilhelmina Miller.......| 78 | 87 | 20 | 10.5 9.5 | 90.25 | 
r=1—6x764 Os te | 764 | 
20(400 —1) 7980 . 


r=426 
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OVER THE ROCKIES AND THROUGH THE WOODS 


by 


LILLIAN E. HANSEN 


High School 
Lexington, Nebraska 


SOME LEAVES FROM A 
TRAVELLER’S NOTEBOOK 


HE teacher who says, “Summers just 
come and go,” has never been the 
fortunate member of a western touring 

party. If she has ever had that restful soul- 
satisfying vacation, she knows that one 
summer came that didn’t go, for the memories 
cling and the friendships linger. 

I mean the kind of vacation where you 
have no baggage, no worry, no trouble; 
where there is a “Bob” who relieves you of 
your responsibilities, and your half-grown 
trunk. 


Although we enjoyed every moment of the 
passing days, and were becoming greatly 
interested in the personnel of the party, we 
were looking forward to the day at the Grand 
Canyon. The porter, true to his promise, 
aroused us on the third morning, with 
“Foa o’clock ladies. Time to see de sunrise.”’ 

Perhaps more than one heart beat faster 
in anticipation of seeing that wonder of 
wonders which countless travelers have tried 
to describe, and about which as many more 
have said, “It’s no use.” 

Whatever had been our previous informa- 
tion or past experience, we gazed enraptured 

at the yawning charm while 








It was just a word from a 
fellow teacher that set me 
thinking of this conducted tour, 
and later an illustrated itiner- 
ary from the manager, Mr. F. 
J. Kirker, Junior College, 
Kansas City, Mo., started me 
planning for a western vaca- 
tion—a vacation which is avail- 
able to teachers every year, 
since Mr. Kirker is conducting 
these tours each summer. 

Today, months afterward, 
when the “Round Robin” 
came in on its second flight, 
I was glad for the thousandth 








we watched the morning sun 
drive the blue mist farther and 
farther back from the fantastic 
forms of red granite stretching 
endlessly before us. Its chang- 
ing hues, fascinated, and its 
vastness overwhelmed us. 
Towering pinnacles at one 
time enveloped in blue, later 
deepened into purple, as we 
looked across the distance. All 
day long we tried to compre- 
hend its magnitude as we rode 
and walked along the rim, or 
rode burros down the trails. 
Sunset too had its charms, 








time that the summer of 1928 











still lingers. I buried myself 

in a big arm chair, and for an hour and a half 
lived again in Sheridan Hall, Berkeley, 
California, while I read the thirty-six letters 
from girls who had lived together during that 
eventful summer when we were all ‘‘Kirkers.” 

It all passes in panorama—beginning with 
that first morning in Kansas City, when the 
manager collected us in the station, and 
assigned our berths in the pullman with the 
injunction to shake hands with everyone in 
our car, and to tell each other our first names. 

As the eleven cars of our “Special” pulled 
out of the city, we were like the two little 
boys going “Out to Old Aunt Mary’s—our 
cares behind and our hearts ahead.” The 
atmosphere of friendliness and good fellow- 
ship increased as the journey progressed for 
Mr. and Mrs. Kirker often traversed the 
entire length of the train, chatting with 
members of the party, or dropping a friendly 
word of counsel here and there to those who 
asked for it. 

Even our registration cards for summer 
school were filled out in our leisure time, so 
there would be no waiting in line when we 
arrived in Berkeley. 


but since our party left at 
dusk, we tore ourselves away, 
but not without many backward glances, 
loathe to leave the colorful wonder, and fear- 
ful lest the memory would not last forever. 

Once back on the train we began to look 
forward to California and the palm trees 
which greeted us first at San Bernardino. 
Riverside, Los Angeles, Hollywood and 
Catalina came in the next four delightful 
days. All we had ever heard of the Mission 
Inn, the millionaire homes of movie stars, 
glass bottomed boats and flying fish became a 
reality. 

All too soon we were reminded that bags 
must be packed in the Rosslyn Hotel so that 
“Bob” our accompanying baggage master, 
could have them transferred to our state 
rooms on the “‘“Emma Alexander”’ for we were 
to have a fine hundred mile steamship ride 
from Los Angeles to San Francisco. 

Naturally we wondered if we would be sea 
sick and inside of twenty-four hours we found 
out. A friend had casually remarked to me: 
“Either you are, or you are not. Your 
imagination plays no part whatever. First 
you're afraid you are going to die, and then 
you fear you won’t; nothing really matters, 
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but you’ll have company in your misery, and 
no one ever dies—if that is any comfort.” 
No wonder we were skeptical about the sea. 
It was calm, however, and there were more 
lucky folks in our party than ill ones. Anyway 
they forgot their misery afterwards, and 
laughed in remembrance of the time when the 
steward brought dried beef and crackers to 
the gray-green victims on the upper deck. 
I have one faint regret—you note I say faint— 
that my cabin mate had this one more ex- 
perience than I did, and that she has a 
greater and more wholesome respect for 
lemons—the life-saver of her first ocean voy- 
age. 

The twenty-six hours passed quickly for 
those of us who were watching the restless, 
ceaseless waves gathering foam and finally 
breaking against the vessel. Even now I can 
recall the thrill of riding a wave to the crest 
and then suddenly finding ourselves slipping 
on the wave that wasn’t. What did it matter 
if the steps of the diningroom stairs did 
come up under our chin as we mounted a 
wave, or that the olives played leap frog in 
the iced tea glasses. We sailed on, and behind 
us followed a white-green path of rolling 
waves over which soared flocks of sea gulls. 

We reached the Golden Gate on the after- 
noon of July 2, and very soon arrived at the 
dock in San Francisco. With Mr. Kirker 
leading the way the one hundred and ninety 
in our party left the boat. We immediately 
took a ferry across to Oakland, and in a few 
minutes found ourselves in Berkeley. 

What pleased us most on our arrival were 
the letters from home lying on the hall table 
in the most casual way. Mrs. Kirker had 
come on ahead of the party and the lovely 
houses which were to be home to us for the 
summer were ready for us. The hostess 
welcomed us and then directed us to the 
rooms that already bore our names on the 
doors. Next the unpacking began, for our 
trunks and bags were already in the basement. 
Girls were running upstairs and down, carry- 
ing loads of clothing from the basement, or 
returning to get another armful—all greeting 
each other gayly, for we felt that the fun was 
just beginning, and that life in Sheridan Hall 
promised to be very interesting. 

After the first dinner, as after all other 
dinners, came the strains of music from the 
big drawingroom, and voices in song. and 
laughter—always laughter, for life was 
pleasing in our big summer home in California 
where the fog always enveloped the sunrise, 
and then passed leaving the rest of the day 
to the sunshine. 

I shall never forget those early walks to 
school through the great masses of hydran- 
geas, when the crisp air was permeated with 
the scent of eucalyptus buds, and we heard the 
clear chimes of the Campanile, played from 
the three hundred foot white granite tower 
on the campus. 

Life was very pleasant in that strange uni- 
versity because we seemed to be in the midst 
of friends—everywhere we met members of 


the Kirker party, and a smile, a nod, or a few. 
words of greeting made the distant city seem 
like home. 

Each week end there was a special trip for 
the whole party. Tickets were purchased 
and all arrangements made by our manager. 
Our only responsibility was to be ready on 
time. 

All of these trips were memorable, and I 
can still recall many interesting features about 
each. To me, the tour of San Francisco means 
Chinatown and Golden Gate Park; Palo Alto 
recalls Leland Stanford University and 
museum, and the Memorial Chapel with its 
mosaics set in gold leaf. ° 

The trip to Mt. Tamalpais recalls our climb 
from Mill Valley over the crookedest railroad 
in the world, with the engine pushing the 
observation cars backward to the summit of 
the purple peak overlooking San Francisco 
and the Golden Gate. Below, to the right, 
floated great rolling, feathery masses of clouds 
which obscured all rigid forms, and gave us 
tantalizing glimpses of the blue waters of 
the bay, below. 

After lunch and a stroll around the summit, 
we descended by gravity cars to the fragrant 
Muir Woods, and walked down the pleasant 
lanes, marveling at the strength and beauty 
of the redwood giants. 

But paramount in California sight-seeing, 
to my mind, is Yosemite National Park, a 
four hundred mile week end trip that is 
unequaled. 

El Capitan, the guardian of the valley, 
stands grim, grand and silent, and meeting 
this perpendicular rock that rises magestically 
to a height of three thousand feet are other 
solid rock formations of almost equal magni- 
tude. The longer we stayed, the greater grew 
the fascination. At noon the blue haze 
seemed to thicken and the walls closed in 
around us so that the towering heights were 
virtually in front on every turn. 

The firefall at nine o’clock every evening 
holds thousands of spectators spellbound, as 
they watch the waterfall of sparks drop from 
the ledge, thirty-six hundred feet above the 
floor of the valley. This custom originated 
with the Indians who used the fire on Glacier 
Point to signal to the valley that all was well 
for the night. Now it is used as a beautiful 
and effective close for the evening program 
at Camp Curry. 

We left the valley by moonlight, almost in 
silence, for those stately forms in shadow give 
a greater impression of grandeur than by 
daylight. I think more than one member of 
the party felt that we were leaving sights 
unparalleled—not greater than the Grand 
Canyon, but different. 

We regretted to leave Berkeley, but found 
that the trip still offered much pleasure, for 
ahead of us lay Portland, Seattle, Puget 
Sound, Victoria, Vancouver, Lake Louise and 
Banff Springs in the Canadian Rockies. All 
of these were enjoyable but again a few stand 
out in high relief. 

(Concluded on page 271) 
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THE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE COURSE — 
ITS OBJECTIVES, CONTENT, AND PROCEDURE 


b 
CHARLES 


y 
J. MILLER 


University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


HE title, Business English, for a high 
school course is perhaps unfortunate. 
It connotes to the student and to 
some teachers the idea that there are at least 
two species of English, one for business and 
another for literature. This of course is 
untrue. Business English is just good English 
applied to business letters and _ reports. 
Another objection to Business English as a 
course title is that it does not appeal to the 
student, who sees in this subject another 
formalized English course. A third objection, 
which probably is the result of a mistaken 
conception of the function of such a course, 
is that it is often made a convenience of the 
staff, a catch-all into which students of all 
types are placed when it is difficult or incon- 
venient to find other courses for them. 


If the course can be termed Business Letter 
Writing, Business Correspondence, Commer- 
cial Correspondence, Business Letters, Busi- 
ness Letter Practice, or some other equally 
descriptive title, a very desirable background 
will have been established. Students who 
expect to enter business on graduation from 
high school will take such a course with en- 
thusiasm and interest. To those same stu- 
dents a course named Business English would 
not have equal appeal even though its content 
might be the same. 


The course should be approached from the 
business point of view rather than from an 
English point of view. Business letters, 
problems, forms, judgments, and principles 
should be the core-thought of the course. 
Because words are the tools with which the 
letter writer works, the student can be im- 
pressed with and taught the correctness of 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, and good 
sentence construction. 


OBJECTIVES OF A BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


The primary function of a Business Corre- 
spondence course should be to develop pro- 
ficiency in the use of language for business 
purposes. It should help the high school 
graduate to be of some value in his first busi- 
ness position, without requiring all the time 
of his employer for instruction. It is a practi- 
cal, bread-and-butter course. For certain 
types of students it is the best means to 
teach English, for they are interested in 
dollars and cents, not in things literary or 
abstract. 


The course should be reserved for those 
students who are not going on to college and 
should be taken in the senior year. 


An analysis of this primary function dis- 
closes the following objectives of a Business 
Correspondence course: 


1. To develop proficiency in the use of the 
tools with which the student will work— 
words. Principles of grammar and rhetoric 
will of necessity be taught. They should, 
however, be made the means rather than the 
end. The end in this case is effective business 
letters and reports. Correct spelling should 
be emphasized. 


2. To introduce the student to business 
principles, transactions, forms, procedures, 
and policies through the medium of business 
letters and reports. 


3. To familiarize the student with the 
principles underlying good business letters 
and to give practice in applying these prin- 
ciples in his own writing. The student should 
master letter writing so that he can (a) differ- 
entiate good letters from bad and know why 
the good letters are good, (b) write relatively 
good business letters of all types. 


4. To teach the student enough about 
human nature so that he will be equipped to 
anticipate responses to certain stimuli. These 
stimuli and responses should deal with simple 
business situations. The student should be 
taught, by writing and by studying business 
letters, how people in general will respond to 
certain ideas, approaches, and suggestions. 


5. To develop the student’s ability to anal- 
yze and solve intelligently simple business 
problems by letters. This means he must be 
given opportunity to exercise his judgment 
during the course. It follows also that his 
judgment must be guided and corrected 
when wrong. 

The course should at all times deal with 
and revolve around business letters and re- 
ports. All other objectives are secondary; 
they are methods of securing efficiency in 
business correspondence. 

How may these objectives be accomplished 
in the high school Business Correspondence 
Course? The purpose of this article is to ex- 
plain a plan for presenting the course and a 
method of classroom procedure that will 
result in the attainment of the objectives 
mentioned. 
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PRESENTING THE COURSE 
No one objective is attained before the 
others; all are attained gradually, together, 
and by the same methods. They will be 
secured by: 


1. Studying the principles or requisites of 
a good letter. (It is well to avoid “rules’’ of 
letter writing.) 

2. Requiring the student to write letters 
which solve business problems. 

3. Correcting, returning, and discussing in 
class those letters. 

4. Having the student rewrite each letter 
after the problem has been discussed in class. 

5. Reading, criticising, and analyzing ac- 
tual business letters and problems in class. 


This procedure is an application of the 
problem or project method of classroom in- 
struction. The project idea may be carried 
out to advantage by dividing the class into 
two or more groups and allowing each group 
to represent a business concern. One group 
may be required to order goods and another 
group required to acknowledge the order. 
The same procedure may be applied to other 
types of letters. It is important, however, 
that each student write each type of letter. 


The types of business letters should be 
studied in the following order: 

1. Orders 
. Acknowledgments of orders 
. Inquiries 
Answers to inquiries 
Complaint letters 
Adjustment letters 
. Credit letters 
. Collection letters 
. Sales letters 
10. Application letters 
11. Business reports 


This arrangement places the simple letters 
early in the course and allows the student to 
really grasp the letter writing principles 
before he is asked to apply them to the more 
difficult types of letters. 


To aid in making the course practical, the 
teacher should have a number of examples of 
each type of business letter. Request a num- 
ber of business men to set aside for you ten 
or more incoming business letters that ordi- 
narily would be discarded. If the business 
men can be induced to jot down their reac- 
tions in the margins of the letters they be- 
come doubly valuable for class purposes. 
These letters may be read to the class and 
used as a basis for discussion or they may be 
used as the basis for letter assignments. 
Students should be encouraged to bring 
business letters to class. 


Throughout the course as letters are writ- 


ten and read the student should be told to 
criticize for grammatical and _ rhetorical 
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mistakes. Interest is taken in this study of 
English because it is recognized as a means 
to an end. The student sees more than a 
rule of grammar to follow; he sees that correct 
English means more business and more 
dollars; he sees that bad grammar and 
constructions reflect against the business 
house and its product the same as they do 
against the writer of the letter; he sees that 
vagueness, obscurity, misplaced modifiers, 
etc., may cause the reader to receive a wrong 
message. 

This emphasis on English should include 
word study. The difference between denota- 
tion, the dictionary meaning of a word, and 
connotation, the mental impression received 
by the reader, should be stressed throughout 
the course. For instance letters of adjustment 
often say, “The goods you claimed were 
unsatisfactory”. “Claimed” as used in this 
sentence implies or connotes that the writer 
doubts the integrity of the person who said 
the goods were unsatisfactory. Such conno- 
tations are to be avoided. The student must 
be taught that how he says a thing is as 
important as what he says. 

Several sentences from letters sent out by 
business firms will illustrate the material 
available in letters for the study of English. 


1. As I have a sincere desire to serve you 
in a very essential consideration for yourself 
and family, and having met your family 
through your kindness, I can estimate your 
insurance needs, income, and other things 
considered, especially your age and the age 
of your children, and knowing term insurance 
to be unsatisfactory, as it is paying for 
protection without any cash value and a 
liability at the end, with a higher rate con- 
fronting you- I am submitting a form of 
insurance that is permanent or endowment. 
It is flexible and has different features. 


2. Announcing our policy and intentions 
for the forthcoming year. 


3. If you really want to work on board 
ship, can go when the opening occurs, are 
willing to take whatever job opens up, and 
have the necessary qualifications, suggest you 
come in and have a talk with Mr. ......... 
my Assistant, in the near future. 


4. Thanking you for past patronage and 
hoping to be of further service during the 
present year, we are 


CLASSROOM PROCEDURE 


For each type of business letter the class- 
room discussion should center around the 
following outline. 


1. Study the problem involved; suggest 
ideas and arrangements for the student’s 
letter. The course will be particularly valu- 
able to the student if the teacher assigns 
actual problems taken from business. It is 
well for the teacher to get a copy of a letter 
of inquiry, for instance, and the answer to 
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that inquiry; or a letter of complaint with its 
corresponding adjustment letter. The student 
may be given the letter of complaint with as 
many facts as are necessary to make the prob- 
lem clear and be required to write the 
adjustment letter that should be sent. 


The following letters will illustrate the type 
of problem referred to and the method of 
studying the problem in the classroom. 
Letter number “‘one”’ is a complaint received 
by a large mail order house. Letter number 
“two” is the adjustment letter sent in 
answer to the complaint. 


Letter No. 1, Complaint. 


When, when, when for heaven’s sakes when 
do I get my money back for that bob sled I 
ordered last fall? It was so long ago that I 
have forgotten the exact date, but I know it 
was right after I moved here in November. 
The order reached you for you wrote as if 
you were trying to put some other sled over 
on me. Don’t you think I know what I want? 
This is to tell you that I wouldn’t have taken 
anything else but the sled that I ordered if 
you had sent it. As it was I didn’t get any 
sled at all. Send my money back and I'll 
trade elsewhere. I’m done. I have dealt with 
you from various addresses for many years— 
perhaps too many, if you feel so sure that I 
can be neglected. Do I get my dough or do 
I publish you? 


Letter No. 2, Adjustment. 


Enclosed is our check for $34.95, the 
amount you sent us about six weeks ago for 
a sled which never reached you. 

As you ordered your sled from an old 
catalog and the manufacturer is no longer in 
business, we could not supply the one you 
wanted. We have a much stronger sled in 
the same size and practically the same style 
which we have been listing at a higher price, 
but we were willing to send this without extra 
charge and wrote you to that effect. No 
reply reached us and we wired that we would 
ship the more expensive sled if you had no 
objection. Receiving no answer to the 
telegram, we made shipment over the X 
Railway, November 15. Three weeks later 
the agent wrote us that the shipment was on 
hand unclaimed and that the consignee was 
unknown. As no better address was known, 
the sled was returned to the factory. 

Apparently its not reaching you was due 
to no fault of ours but to the fact that you 
were not yet known to the agent in your new 
home. This does not affect our interest in 
your satisfaction, however. We are still 
anxious that you should be pleased on every 
transaction with us; and if you will recon- 
sider our proposition, we will allow you the 
special rate of $34.95 on the better sled, 
provided this letter accompanies your order 
and is enclosed in the envelope we are sending 
you. 

You have reminded us of the many years 
of satisfactory dealings with us and we hope 
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to serve you to our mutual pleasure and 
profit for many years to come. 


Very truly yours, 


Have the members of the class copy the 
letter of complaint and then criticise it. After 
the important points in connection with the 
letter of complaint have been brought out, 
request the class to write the adjustment 
letter that they think should be sent. Addi- 
tional facts that the student should have, 
which may be gleamed from the adjustment 
letter in the teacher’s possession are: 


1. The sled was ordered from an old cata- 
log. The sled is no longer manufactured. 


2. The mail order house wrote a letter 
offering a better sled at the same price as the 
sled ordered. 


3. No answer was received from the letter 
so a telegram was sent. 


4. No answer from the telegram so the 
sled was sent. 


5. As the sled was uncla#med, it was re- 
turned to the factory. 


Before the student writes his letter, the 
class discussion should bring out the different 
actions that might be taken in the adjustment 
letter. These are: 

1. Return the buyer’s money. 

2. Send a sled. 

3. Send both the sled and the money. 

4. Send only a letter of explanation. 


Discuss these policies but do not fully 
evaluate them until after the student has 
written his letter. Thus, the student is forced 
to think the problem through and exercise 
his judgment. He may err often but if he is 
corrected on each problem and if he gets the 
benefit of class discussion he will learn to 
think logically and thoroughly. 

Allow the.class to suggest the points that 
should be included in the adjustment letter. 
Write all of the suggested points on the 
blackboard, at the same time warn the stu- 
dents that each one must decide what shall 
go into his letter. The discussion should then 
proceed to the question of arrangement of 
material. Again, do not evaluate either the 
material to go into the letter or the arrange- 
ment of the material. To do so would destroy 
a large part of the value of the assignment, 
namely, original thinking. 

Before the student writes his letter, several 
letters involving business problems of the 
type under discussion should be presented, 
discussed, analyzed, and solved in the class- 
room. Such discussion introduces the student 
to real business problems. It shows him how 
a problem should be approached and analyzed 
and thought through before conclusions are 
drawn. It will bring out differences of opinion 
and will show that a majority of the members 
of the class respond the same to certain state- 
ments and ideas. Thus it teaches the student 
to recognize certain types of stimuli and to 
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anticipate reactions to those stimuli. Good 
letters of the type under discussion should be 
read and analyzed in class. 


Before the class is dismissed each day the 
discussion should be summarized so that each 
student sees clearly which practices and pol- 
icies are correct. 


This preliminary class discussion may re- 
quire several days. It is much better to follow 
this procedure and write one or two good 
letters a week than to write five poor letters 
a week. Quality not quantity should be the 
teacher’s objective. 


Students should be asked to exchange and 
correct the papers of each other in class. 
Constructive as well as destructive criticism 
should be required. If the student is allowed 
to put a grade on the paper that grade should 
not be accepted by the teacher without his 
having read the letter. Although this plan 
(student grading papers) saves the teacher 
time and effort, its chief value is that it gives 
to each student some one’s else approach to 
a familiar problém. 


The teacher should correct, grade, and 
return the letters to the students. The prob- 
lem should then be discussed again in class. 
All questions should be answered and all 
policies should be clearly evaluated. If the 
teacher has the letter that was actually sent 
in business, he should read it to the class. 
Thus the student may compare his letter 
with the letter from business and he may 
criticize both intelligently. The student 
should then be required to rewrite the letter. 
With the benefit of the suggestions written 
on his letter and the second class discussion 
he should write a better letter. The rewriting 
process is one of the most important parts 
of the course, hence the student should not 


be allowed to recopy his original letter. He 
should completely revise his letter if 
necessary. 


The method of procedure suggested is per- 
haps the most practical approach to the 
subject from two points of view: 


1. It is a modified case approach which 
keeps the student in contact with the ma- 
terial he should be dealing with. 


2. If a teacher has a reasonable number of 
business letters in his file little time need be 
spent on class preparation. Properly guided 
discussion will provide most of the material 
needed. 


The teacher’s part in helping the student 
attain the objectives for the course has been 
considered. There remains a consideration 
of the procedure to be followed by the student 
of Business Correspondence if he would 
derive the maximum benefits from the course. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF WRITING THE 
LETTER 


There is more technique to letter writing 
than most persons are aware. Good letters 
for the most part are not the result of an 


inborn aptitude. Of course, some people 
write more easily and better than others. 
Success as a letter writer, however, as in any 
phase of business comes usually as a result 
of the application of a plan. 


There are two procedures for writing letters. 
One is to start to write, and to think and ana- 
lyze while you are writing. The other is to 
think your problem through before you start 
to write. The first method is an extensive 
method, the second is intensive. 


The intensive method is the plan that 
should be inculcated into every student who 
takes a course in Business Correspondence. 
Besides resulting in better letters, the inten- 
sive method cultivates desirable habits that 
probably would never be developed under the 
extensive method. A definite plan, such as 
that one outlined below, should be carefully 
explained to the student, and he should be 
required to follow it in all the letters he writes 
in the course. The teacher can insure com- 
pliance with this request by requiring the 
student to turn in his “working papers” with 
his finished letter. The working papers need 
not be graded. The teacher can tell at a 
glance whether or not the student has fol- 
lowed instructions. A brief explanation of 
the intensive method follows. 


INTENSIVE METHOD 


1. Study the problem. Get all of the facts 
that have a bearing on the problem. Think 
the problem through to its logical conclusion 
in the light of the data available, from the 
reader’s point of view. 


2. Determine your objective. A careful 
study and analysis of the problem will suggest 
the objectives of your letter. The thorough- 
ness with which the analysis is done will 
determine the correctness of your objective. 
Be certain your objective is correct. You 
cannot have a successful letter, regardless of 
how well written it is, if you are driving 
toward a wrong goal. Write out your objec- 
tive on a clean sheet of paper. 


3. Vizualize your reader and write to him 
from his point of view. The type of letter 
written depends partly on the type and 
character of the reader. Each letter, regard- 
less of its type, should be written with a 
specific individual clearly in mind. Naturally 
you should adapt the letter to the reader. 


It is just as important to write from the 
reader’s point of view. The student must be 
taught to look at business problems from the 
other fellow’s point of view. This is commonly 
known as the “‘you” attitude. It is vital to 
good business letters. Letter number “one” 
lacks the “‘you”’ attitude; it is an “I” atti- 
tude letter. Letter number “two,” particu- 
larly the third paragraph, illustrates the 
“you” attitude. Absence of the “you” 
attitude is one of the outstanding weaknesses 
in business letters today. 


4. Assemble all facts available. Each 
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assignment or business problem will of ne- 
cessity contain a number of facts that may 
be used in solving the problem. It may be 
necessary in some cases to assume other facts. 
The student should not be allowed to assume 
facts that will rule out the problem involved. 
Reasonable assumptions are acceptable; 
unreasonable assumptions should not be 
allowed. In assembling facts the student 
should be encouraged to write every fact 
available on the sheet on which his objective 
is written. 

5. Eliminate unnecessary points from your 
list. Study each point carefully. Is it 
necessary? Cross off those that are unneces- 
sary and those that injure your cause rather 
than help. Keep the “‘you”’ attitude in mind 
as you are eliminating unnecessary points. 

6. Arrange the remaining points so as to 
give the strongest total effect. Plenty of time 
should be taken to work out your arrange- 
ment. Many letters are spoiled because of 
poor coherence. Remember that business 
letters are concerned primarily with results 
rather than with rules of coherence. Thus, 
the objective of the letter, the reader, and the 
nature of the material all will have a bearing 
on the arrangement. 


The writer now has a written outline of 
his letter. 


7. Write the letter on a clean sheet of 
paper in longhand, double spacing between 
the lines of the body of the letter. Follow 
your outline closely, keep the reader clearly 
in mind, and write freely. If possible allow 
this draft to stand for several hours before 
reading it critically. Changes may then be 
made to polish the letter. Generally the 
fewer changes made the better the letter will 
be because naturalness may be lost if numer- 
ous changes are made. If the letter is written 
from a carefully prepared outline relatively 
few changes will be necessary. 


8. Re-write or type the letter and sign it. 


9. Read carefully your last copy before 
turning it in. Errors in punctuation, gram- 
mar, etc., should be corrected before the 
letter is turned in. 


This procedure may seem unduly time 
consuming to the student and to the teacher. 
As a matter of fact, in the long run it is time 
saving rather than time consuming. It is 
recognized that business men do not follow 
literally, this intensive method when they 
write business letters. On the other hand, 
it is recognized that the good writer follows 
a plan similar to the one outlined, although 
he. often does most of the work mentally 
rather than on paper. The student eventually 
will become proficient in this method to the 
extent that he may forego writing all of his 
points down on paper. This, of course, is 
one of the objectives of the course. 

+ The ordinary method of writing letters is 
for the student to take an assignment, sit 
down and immediately start writing. The 


first letter because it is unsatisfactory goes 
into the waste basket and the second, third, 
fourth, and even fifth letters may follow. 
These letters cannot possibly be as satisfac- 
tory as if the letters were written under the 
intensive method because the student at- 
tempts to think the problem through while 
he is writing, whereas the thinking process 
should have been completed before the 
writing starts. This extensive method fails 
to develop properly the powers of analysis, 
judgment, etc., that are exercised so care- 
fully in the intensive method. 








OVER THE ROCKIES 
AND THROUGH THE WOODS 


(Continued from page 266) 


Even Yosemite cannot boast of more 
beautiful waterfalls or fresher springs than 
those of Multnomah on the Columbia River 
Highway. To view the falls on one side, and 
far below, the Columbia River and its pali- 
sades, is to have seen a beautyland of America 
that is not surpassed even by the Hudson 
with its world famous palisades and superb 
highways. 

The boat ride across Puget Sound from 
Seattle to Victoria, winding through wooded 
islands on the serene, mirror-like waters is an 
experience not to be forgotten. We seemed 
just to drift along, finally landing in English 
Bay at Vancouver as the sun was setting, and 
reflecting its beauty in spectrum colors over 
the bay. 

But the crowning triumph of the return 
trip is Lake Louise—the central jewel of the 
Canadian Rockies, a gleaming turquoise in 
a setting of majestic mountains, reflecting in 
its glassy surface, the white chateau, the 
tinted rocks along the rim, and the yellow 
alpine poppies growing near. Behind this 
most perfect gem of scenery rises the old 
Victorian glacier with its tremendous crown 
of eternal snow. 

After we left this beautiful spot and 
boarded the train, we occasionally caught 
glimpses of a sunset on the snow capped 
peaks that no artist would have dared to 
paint lest he be accused of exaggeration. 
Colored footlights shadowing the dancer never 
made more delicate tints than a sunset in 
the Canadian Rockies. 

As the train sped eastward toward Saint 
Paul, and the party began talking of breaking 
up, throats tightened and lips compressed at 
the thought of good-byes, for the company 
had grown very near to each other in the 
eight weeks of companionship. 

Now, my prize possessions are an endless 
cycle @f memories, and my scrap book into 
which I put every item of interest except the 
rocks I collected at Lake Louise. To read 
this book from cover to cover is to bring back 
every incident and association of that glorious 
summer when we traveled OVER THE 
ROCKIES AND THROUGH THE WOODS. 
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EFFICIENCY — “OUR JOB” 
by 
L. FRED KING 


Township High School 
Pontiac, Illinois 


RAINING students, in commercial 
courses for various business enterprises 
has come to be a science within itself. 

It is no longer sufficient that we turn out 
students with a general knowledge of business 
procedure; if indeed, this has ever been con- 
sidered sufficient, by that great body of 
educators, the commercial instructors. We 
must now look to the scientific analysis of 
the work our students are doing and in 
truth, the (modus operendi) must be along 
the lines of Professor Dewey’s 
“Education is life.”” In other 
words, we must make the class- 
room a ramification of business, 
or vice versa. 

Effective work, in any field 
of business must depend largely 
upon working with a direct 
purpose—of eliminating un- 
necessary motions, both mental 
and physical. We as teachers 
then, must reorganize com- 
mercial courses, emphasizing 
scientific management, in ac- 
cord with the “Four Prin- 
ciples,” set forth by Frederick 
Winslow Taylor'— 











institution. Measurement of the work in each 
branch of a business considering the vital 
elements, fatigue, concentration decision 
and skill, has created this incentive. After we 
have measured and standardized the work, 
we expect all to reach that standard, and 
only highly trained teachers, in both the 
school and business, can accomplish such a 
feat. It has been found that repetition and 
emulation are strongly influential in creation 
of interest. Once a standard has been reached 
by one individual, comparison, 
of the work of the group with 
this high mark, will incite 
all to reach for higher ratings. 

Teachers must aid too, in 
the process of scientific selec- 
tivity; or to so equip the 
students that they will be 
abreast of the present tendency 
toward analysis, (time and 
motion studies) in most of the 
large institutions of business. 
Indeed the present trend has 
gone so far, that it is now quite 
a common thing for stenog- 
raphers and typists to be paid 
according to the ‘unit volume 








1. Making a science of busi- — 





ness 

2. Scientific selection of the workman 

3. The task idea with a large bonus 

4. Intimate cooperation between the man- 
agement and the men. 


Of the four items, business, (using the 
term relatively throughout the remainder of 
the article) has adopted both the first and 
fourth. The third is now becoming more 
generally recognized in all fields of com- 
mercial and industrial endeavor and seems 
destined, broadly speaking, to as firm a 
place as the first and fourth factors. It now 
remains for commercial teachers to aid in 
bringing about a closer correlation of business 
with the school, taking cognizance of the two 
neglected factors, scientific selection of the 
workman and the task idea. 

Consideration of the third point in Taylor’s 
outline brings to light the facts which in 
ultimate are essentially the same, whether 
in school or business. The greatest obstacle 
in the path of universal adoption of the job 
idea is lack of interest. However, sq@entific 
study has provided an excellent incentive 
which may be used to advantage in either 





of production.” 

What then is happening to 
the commercial worker who finds himself 
classified in the lower bracket of evaluation? 
Obviously there is but one answer. The firms 
who are, at present, laying more and more 
stress upon the “Job Efficiency” of their 
employees, are hiring those individuals who 
can readily be classified in the upper bracket, 
and the poorer workers are being forced to 
seek employment in the smaller firms. 


Thus we, in commercial education find our 
obligation—WE MUST SO EQUIP OUR 
GRADUATES THAT THEY WILL NOT 
HAVE TO COMPETE WITH THIS 
POORLY PREPARED WORKER BUT 
WILL READILY ASCEND TO THE 
SCIENTIFICALLY ANALYZED POSI- 
TION, WHERE THE DAY’S AND EVEN 
THE WEEK’S OUTPUT IS MEASURED 
IN TERMS OF EFFICIENCY. 

How can this obligation best be met? 
First, the teacher of commercial education 
must keep abreast of the present analytical 
trend in business. This may be accomplished 


(Concluded on page 285) 


1Page 10, Section II, Sorelle & Gregg, ‘‘Secretarial Studies.” 


"Increased Efficiency in Commercial Education.”’ 


Dr. J. O. Malott, Specialist in Commercial 


Education, United States Bureau of Education. to Illinois High School Commercial Association. 


Urbana, Illinois, November 22, 1929. 
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OCCUPATIONS MOST FREQUENTLY FILLED 
BY DROP-OUTS AND GRADUATES 
by 
ELIZABETH CAROLYNE HOOVER 


High School 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


the community which supports it,” we 

are obligated to prepare our students for 
the positions which our community offers 
them. It follows, therefore, that in order to 
give the present student in our commercial 
department the training he will need imme- 
diately upon leaving school, it is highly 
important to ascertain the facts regarding 
the kinds of work which the boys and girls 
who have received training in our commercial 
departments are called upon to do. 


T “the first duty of the public school is to 


I had two specific purposes in making this 
study. The first was to make it possible to 
give to the commercial student of Latrobe 
High School the business training that he 
will need immediately upon leaving school; 
since it is our responsibility as commercial 
teachers to provide him with the necessary 
skills and knowledges to launch him success- 
fully in his first position. 


If we can determine with a reasonable 
degree of exactness what the requirements of 
the student’s first job are, we can use them 
as tangible and definite training objectives 
for our various courses. 


The commercial curriculum of Latrobe 
High School has changed yearly as our con- 
ception of what a commercial curriculum 
should contain has been changed. This, I 
believe, is true of most other high schools 
as well in attempting to solve the perplexing 
problem of developing a better program of 
vocational education. 


My second purpose in making the study 
was that we were contemplating an office 
practice course during the Senior year of our 
commercial curriculum and a course in Retail 
Selling. I decided to find out by means of a 
local survey just what to include in the Office 
Practice course, and what real need there 
might be for the Retail Selling course. 


During June, 1929, I made a study of the 
store and office occupations found by the 
students who had been graduated by or who 
dropped out from our Commercial Depart- 
ment. 


This study was an analysis of our graduates 
and drop-outs, first, to determine the type of 
position available to students immediately 
upon leaving school; second, to ascertain the 
duties performed in the first position; third, 
to find out what additional duties, if any, 
are required of students in order to advance 
in their positions; fourth, to know what 


training the school might have provided and 
did not; and lastly, to obtain the data for an 
analysis of the positions as to the salary 
received by these beginners, the length of 
time they remained in their first position and 
such other interesting details as the survey 
might bring out. 


This study was made of the graduates and 
drop-outs from the Commercial Department 
of Latrobe High School during the three 
school years, 1925-26, 1926-27, 1927-28. 
Three years were covered in order to get 
sufficient cases to make the study worth- 
while, locally. 


During these three years thirty-six students 
were graduated from the commercial depart- 
ment, and forty-four dropped out. The 
number of drop-outs may seem small and I 
do not think it is an indication that fewer 
students drop-out of Latrobe High School 
than other places. If a student is failing in 
the commercial course he changes over, 
usually, to the general course. Then, if he 
decides to quit he is a drop-out from the 
general curriculum instead of the commercial 
curriculum. This causes the number of 
commercial drop-outs to be relatively small. 


The number of graduates, too, seems 
small in that in the three years given approxi- 
mately 250 students graduated from Latrobe 
High School. But many of these had taken 
one or more commercial subjects as electives. 
Thus, the number of graduates and drop-outs 
does not indicate the number who were 
taught in the commercial classes. 


Each former student was given a question- 
naire. In order to make the data as authentic 
as possible, the questionnaires were filled in 
during personal interviews with all students 
living in Latrobe and vicinity. Questionnaires 
were mailed to those who had gone from the 
community. 


Ninety-two percent of the graduates ans- 
wered the questionnaire, but only sixty 
percent of the drop-outs. The drop-outs 
who did not answer were all students who 
were mailed questionnaires. They may not 
have been very proud of their record since 
they left school. 


First in Table I the occupations were 
classified as to what the student claimed he 
did most. Of the thirty-three graduates 
heard from twenty-eight did some kind of 
office or store work. Five went into some 
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other occupation. Only eleven of the twenty- 
six drop-outs studied entered some sort of 
commercial work. Six were transferred to 
other high schools. The others found em- 
ployment in mills, mines, etc. They may 
not have had enough training to enter the 
so-called commercial occupations. From 
that we may draw the conclusion that our 
school does not meet the needs of those who 
must leave school before graduation. 


Table II reveals the fact that two years is 
the median period of attendance for drop-outs 
in high school. It is interesting to compare 
this with the ending of the compulsory 
attendance period which is sixteen years.* 
If the average student is fourteen when he 
enters ninth grade after two years he will be 
sixteen and the law can not compel him to 
remain longer in school. Approximately one- 
fourth of the drop-outs started work in some 
selling capacity; also several of the graduates 
became salespersons. Added to these are the 
students, mostly girls, from the other courses 
who go into retail stores. They are the ones 
who do not go on to college and do not have 
the necessary training for an office job. For 
these we have added a course in Salesman- 
ship and Store Practice which is required in 
the commercial curriculum and elective in 
the other curricula. 


A comparison of Tables I and II shows 
that drop-outs remain longer in the position 
in which they start than graduates, i.e., 
graduates were promoted more rapidly than 
drop-outs. This is another proof of the fact 
that it pays to stay in high school. 


In deciding what duties to train for in our 
Office Practice course it is necessary to know 
not only what positions can be trained for in 
schools but what duties are involved in each 
job so that pupils may be taught to do well 
the work which they will be called upon to 
do in their initial positions. Table III shows 
what students actually do. Thus, Table I 
shows three students employed as cashiers, 
while Table III shows fifteen students per- 
forming cashier work. It is conceded by all 
vocational educators that job analysis must 
precede job training. In Tables I and II 
eighteen different jobs are listed for which 
we could train. However, when the office 
duties are analyzed we find that there is no 
agreement as to the exact duties which are 
required of all holders of any one of these 
jobs. There is no certainty that a cashier in 
one office is doing what a cashier in another 
office might be doing. Therefore, there is 
not sufficient uniformity of duties in the 
various jobs to warrant that a pupil can be 
trained for a certain position with any degree 
cf certainty that he will obtain such a position 
and be cailed upon to perform only the 
duties for which he has been trained. You 
will notice in Table III that telephoning is 
the duty performed most often. This is not 





*State of Pennsylvania. 


unusual since all offices have phones. Since 
this is so, the technique of answering and 
making telephone calls should certainly be a 
part of our office practice course. 


Filing and Indexing is the second most 
frequent duty performed. 


If we take into consideration the use of 
filing, it seems to me that the subject is due 
a far more important place on our curriculum 
than it receives. A file clerk should certainly 
know the principles which govern all filing 
and be able to adapt this knowledge to the 
needs of his office situation. 


These students were asked to check whether 
or not their work involved filing. Out of 
thirty-nine students who entered some store 
or office occupations, eighteen have positions 
whose duties involved filing. Six of the 
students said that a knowledge of indexing 
and filing would have helped them advance 
in their positions. 


No attempt was made in this study to 
determine the exact nature of the filing 
work, but each student was asked to indicate 
whether or not his work involved filing. 


We have answered that need by an efficient 
course in Filing, using the most modern 
equipment we could find. 


It is interesting to note how far down the 
list we read before the use of shorthand is 
found. Only fourteen students have taken 
dictation and that included all methods of 
taking it whether by dictaphone or direct to 
the machine. In a study made by Nichols 
only 10% of 34,513 office workers were 
stenographers. 


You will notice the variety of duties which 
this group performed in their first occupation. 
Altogether fifty-six different ones were listed. 
Surely there is material there for a very 
practical office practice course in which we 
shall teach what we know the student may 
use. Of course we can not expect to incor- 
porate all these duties into our commercial 
department. For example, mining, plaster- 
ing, library duties, and galvanizing are duties 
which do not fall in the realm of the com- 
mercial department. 


Our commercial course should be arranged 
so that each pupil may be assured of, first, 
one office skill backed by adequate general 
education, second, some conception of the 
problem of business organization and manage- 
ment, and, third, a wide acquaintance with a 
variety of office tasks. 


Table IV shows the approximate weekly 
salaries received by this group of students. 
The mode is $10. From the questionnaires 
we noticed that the higher salaries are re- 
ceived by the boys. The data in this table 
can only be used as an indication of what 
beginners are receiving. They may get any- 
where from $10 to $25. 
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If the short time students remain in their 
initial positions is taken into consideration, 
some thought must be given to training for 
the position beyond. 


Graduates remaining in their first positions 
show a median length of time in eighteen 
months, drop-outs, a median of thirty-two 
months. We must equip them with enough 
training to qualify for an advanced position. 
From a study of this table it will be found 
that these promotional possibilities are the 
same as the duties performed in their first 
positions reported in Table III. It appears 
therefore that no additional training would 
be necessary for holding first positions or for 
promotion other than listed on Table III, 
inasmuch as what was listed in that Table 
again appears in Table VI. Again we ob- 
serve the need for training in the use of such 
office machines as calculators, mimeograph, 


adding machines, addressograph, and book- 
keeping machines. 


Table V really tells us wherein we failed 
to train our students for their positions. 
These are the duties they had to preform for 
which they had received no training. This 
table really tells us the weakness of our 
department. You will note by comparing 
Tables V and III not all who used the tele- 
phone in their first position reported it in 
Table V. This, I believe, may be due to the 
changing content of our commercial courses. 
That is, the technique of telephoning was 
probably taught in some years and not in 
others. The lack of training in the use of 
office machines seems most apparent. Thirty- 
one cases report lack of that kind of training. 
Our commercial department this year has for 
the first time its own mimeograph and book- 
keeping and adding machines. 


TREATMENT OF DATA 


Since the data used were obtained only over a period of three years, the cases studied 


are too few to consider the results final. 
commercial courses. 


But we may use the findings as aims in our various 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATIONS OF GRADUATES FIRST OCCUPATIONS 
IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY AND LENGTH OF SERVICE 














Months in 
Frequency First Position 
| —— Range 
i Gres lhc ae eal nici dak wh cars ite Sere aia 5-33 
2. dalla aati .3 | 6 5-9 
3. Cashier.... a 6 3-24 
4. General Office Clerk.. 3] 4 2-18 
5. Salesperson. . 3 | 48 12-36 
6. Bill Clerk. . ae er oe en 2 2 2 
_—— tii eR | 4-12 
8. Student Nurse............... 2 | 18 12-24 
9. Typist.. 2 5 3-7 
10. College Student. . ve | 9 9 
11. Galvanizer. an 13 | 13 
12. Mail Clerk. 1 10 | 10 
13. Messenger Clerk. . a | 12 | 12 
14. Paymaster. | 3 | 3 
15. Timekeeper...... ‘— 3 | 3 
16. Production Clerk . Pesaro ot ea err earn er Se a 3 3 
17. I RN 
AN RR rt en cs RAE OT ey AE ee eT 


N. B. In the above classifications the students’ positions are classified according to what 
Pp £ 


the student claimed he did most. 
given. 


In Table III a more detailed analysis of these positions is 
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DUTIES PERFORMED IN FIRST POSITION 
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Rank 


Duty 


Number 
Performing It 





WWWWWWWWWWNHNNNNNNNND Fe bt bt et et et et ee 
GASBSESSSSHGRSSSSSLISASSSASSRSAAESSH SSSI AUASRE SOM IIMA YNE 





Telephoning.. 

Filing and indexing .. 

Correspondence work. . 

Checking and verification. . F 
Adding and —* machine operating... 
Inventory —- eee es oe 
Handling mail. . 

Cashier work.. 

Selling. . 

Taking dictation. . 

Typing from copy. 

Cost figuring. . 

Typing bills. . ; 

Keeping stock records. . 

Figuring discounts. . eee 

Posting original entries. oer 
Recording orders. . ane 

Writing statements........ 
od sos) ind k wis aa iGid meas do SS Wa ie Oe Malate oe 
sd ore Satna sais ote tase dae we Cae ewe ee 
Payroll clerk work.. 

Stencilling. . 

Writing or dictating letters. 

Writing = orders. . 
Timekeeping. . 

Statistical work . be 
Addressograph operating . 

Collecting bills . 

Information desk work. 

Mimeograph operating. 

Price marking. . : 

Calculating machine operating . 
Checking claims. . 

Credit work.. 

Dictating machine operating. . 
Operating switchboard. . pincone Gide dae eae warnanel eae 
Sealing machine operating ... LGR Ue iets ke Chak aimee 
Showcard lettering. . <a 

Billing machine operating... 
Multigraph operating. 

Receiving clerk work. . 

Tracing orders. sans 

Writing shipping papers. . 

Librarian. . 

Blue print ‘duplicating. . 

Bookkeeping machine ¢ operating. 
Messenger work. 

Routing shipments. . ; 

Laying out materials ‘for work... 
Counting drills. . 

Galvanizing. . 

Typing construction orders. . 

Digging coal. 

Window trimming. . 

Bundle ew 

Plastering. . 





Se eee eee NNN NYHWWHPHADAUUNUUUNUNAWIIINIOWO 
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COURSES SUGGESTED FOR 
NIGHT SCHOOL 


Students were asked to suggest courses 
that they would be interested in taking in 
Night School. Six courses were suggested. 


eo ee 
Shorthand Dictation.................2 
RE ee eee 
ee ee ee 
Ee ee ee 
Radio Construction..................1 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO HOW 
HIGH SCHOOL MIGHT HAVE HELPED 
STUDENT IN SCHOOL 


“By having more office machines and 
equipment, such as, comptometers, adding 
machines, bookkeeping machines and filing 
equipment.”’ (8) 


“Business English should be taught Sen- 
iors.” (4) 


“An employment department would help 
students.” 


“Practical experience in secretarial duties 
would help.” 


“*All students should be classed alike, both 
rich and poor.” 


“Electrical mechanical courses should be 
taught.” 


Students were asked to suggest courses 
which they would be interested in taking in 
night school. Again the course most fre- 
quently asked for is Office Machines. From 
the number of replies there did not seem to 
be a very burning desire to attend evening 
classes. One of the questions in the question- 
naire was, ‘“‘Do you have any suggestions as 
to how the high school might have helped 
you while you were in school?” Some of the 
replies are quite interesting and illuminating. 
Again they asked for training in the use of 
office machines, such as comptometers, adding 
machines, bookkeeping machines, and filing 
equipment. 


The scope of this survey has been limited, 
but its value to our department in providing 
tangible training objectives is very real. It 
would be interesting to make a study, say 
three years from now, using this same ques- 
tionnaire for the graduates and drop-outs 
from the present time until then and see 
what differences there would be. That 
would be the real test of the value of this 
survey. 


While this study was in progress other 
interesting problems kept presenting them- 
selves, such as these: We shall need to know 
the most effective classroom procedure in 
terms of learning activities and related traits 


which will be most effective in giving students 
these abilities which are needed in their 
beginning and promotional positions. An- 
other is: What do the general course grad- 
uates and drop-outs do who have had some 
commercial training. What sequence of 
subjects will best prepare both drop-outs 
and graduates for the positions open to them 
when they leave school. 


I made this study with the hope that its 
results might bear fruit in the increased 
efficiency with which our department may 
train its students and, consequently, increase 
the service of our school to the community. 

In giving this report it is hoped that the 
facts and suggestions contained in it will 
stimulate teachers to analyze their own 
problems in the direction of a really func- 
tioning type of commercial education. 


TABLE IV 


SALARIES PER WEEK RECEIVED IN 
FIRST POSITION 


Weekly Salary Number of 
(Approximate) Persons 
No answer..... es 2 





THE CONTRACT METHOD OF 
TEACHING 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


In September, 1929, an article appeared 
in ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’ which attracted 
unusual attention. It was written by 
George M. Hittler of the Community 
High School, Pekin, Illinois, and was 
devoted to a discussion of the Contract 
Method of Teaching 20th Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting. Following the 
publication of his article, so many 
requests were received for further in- 
formation that arrangements were made 
to have Mr. Hittler outline the entire 
course in 20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting showing its adaptability to 
the contract method of teaching. This 
material has been published in the form 
of a Commercial Education Monograph 
and is now available for distribution. A 
copy will be mailed to any commercial 
teacher upon request, free of charge. 
Address your request to South-Western 
Publishing Co., 1-3 W. Third St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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TABLE V 
DUTIES FOR WHICH TRAINING WAS NOT GIVEN IN HIGH SCHOOL 
Number 
Rank Duty Performing 
is Telephoning. . 17 
2 Cashier work. . hidgie needs oes eae ce 14 
a Adding ana listing machine ® operating .. 13 
4. Selling. . peed pisied 13 
Ss. Filing and indexing . . 9 
6. Inventory taking .. - 7 
3 Calculating machine operating. | 
8. Addressograph a 5 
9. Collecting bills . ‘ 5 
10. Information work. . ; 5 
11. Checking and verification. . 5 
12. Credit work.. 5 
13. Handling mail. . 4 
14. Keeping stock records... 4 
15. Payroll clerk work. . 4 
16. Stencilling. . a 
17. Timekeeping. . a 
18. Switchboard operating . a 
19. Dictating machine operating. . 4 
20. Mimeograph operating. . pe oe da ein one eae olan nw ae oa 4 
I sacs raid aie Gx adeie acew ar xia aelWe Gate eae we 20 
N.B. Number of cases, thirty-nine. 
TABLE VI 
DUTIES NECESSARY FOR PROMOTION 
Number 
Rank Duty Reporting 

‘. Filing and indexing.. 6 
2. Calculating machine operating . 4 
3. Inventory taking .. SM Ws ie Wea dla aid die ee ea) ED Se esis 4 
4. Keeping stock records... 4 
>. Taking dictation. 4 
6. Cashier work...... : 3 
7. Mimeograph operating. 3 
8. Selling. . 3 
9. Adding machine operating. . 3 
10. Correspondence work. 2 
a4. Multigraph operating. . 2 
23. Typing from copy. 2 
a2. Writing or dictating | letters. 2 
14. Librarian. . 2 
15. Checking claims. . a 1 
16. Addressograph operating. . 1 
a7. Bookkeeping machine operating. 1 
18. Cost figuring. . 1 
19. Credit work. . 1 
20. Dictating machine operating. . 1 
ai. Information desk work. 1 
22. Payroll clerk work... 1 
33. Stencilling. . 1 
24. Showcard lettering. . 1 
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MY STENOGRAPHER 
By 
CHARLES FLEMING 


The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 


out this discussion will be regarded as 

embracing not only science and soci- 
ology, but all the other branches of knowledge 
made available through the printed word, 
including the trade papers of a given business 
or profession. 


T* begin with, “good literature’ through- 


To many the value of a stenographer’s 
familiarity with good literature may seem to 
involve a question largely of academic signi- 
ficance. Perhaps it would be difficult to 
specifiy any great number of modern busi- 
nesses, if any at all outside of teaching and, 
possibly, publishing, in which a stenographer’s 
intimacy with good literature, as such, would 
materially enhance her usefulness. But that 
isn’t the point, when one recalls that literature 
is a force both catholic and highly relative, an 
almost illimitable source of ideas applicable 
to much beyond the immediate scope of a 
particular work. The point was happily 
illustrated by the late Professor Charles A. 
Graves of the University of Virginia, who 
frequently advised his students that a good 
law library consisted of Mother Goose, 
Shakespeare, and the Bible. Indeed, good 
literature, in its broader sense, represents at 
least the recorded sum and substance of all 
wisdom, and in its application to any human 
enterprise presents something more than mere 
theoretical aspects. 


How, then, shall a business man profit 
through the services of a stenographer con- 
versant with good literature? Briefly, a 
stenographer so equipped and inclined is more 
likely to possess a certain cultural background 
from which she should derive a vast store of 
information, a readiness of understanding, 
mental initiative, and an ability to think 
ahead exceedingly beneficial in facilitating the 
work of her employer. It is quite apparent to 
the observant that not a few of America’s 
exalted captains of industry are by no means 
intellectual leviathans. It would indeed be 
revealing if we could go behind well phrased 
correspondence, the thought-provoking maga- 
zine articles, and the loudly applauded 
speeches which bear the authorship of busi- 
ness leaders whose conversation is frequently 
so hard to reconcile with the potent products 
of their pens. How often the trail would lead 
to some modest girl, a traveler on literary 
paths, yet commonly looked upon merely as 
a plodding performer on a typewriter. 


Of the by-products of good literature, three 
in particular assume tremendous importance 
in such a discussion as this. I refer, with an 
embarrassment born of my own limited 


knowledge, to spelling, punctuation, and 
paragraphing, subjects of which considerable 
weakness is revealed by the stenographic pro- 
fession. 

As for spelling, the abuses attendant upon 
this important function are largely avoidable 
through the kind offices of Messrs. Webster, 
Worcester, Winston, Oxford, Standard, and 
others, save in those occasional instances 
where ignorance is so blissful that incorrect- 
ness isn’t even suspected. In the latter event, 
conversation with good literature will render 
inestimable help through visible demonstra- 
tion in the accuracy of word-structure. 

When it comes to punctuation, here is 
involved a wide variety of taste and feeling. 
Modern practices, too, as expressed in the 
fields of journalism and book publishing, have 
tended to upset the time-honored standards 
set forth in school and college texts. For 
example, one who reads Hawthorne’s “The 
Scarlet Letter” and Conrad’s ‘‘The Arrow of 
Gold”’ is immediately impressed by the fact 
that the one is most liberal with punctuation 
symbols, while the other seems downright 
stingy. Yet both appear to arrive at equally 
accurate results. Because we have such a 
multiplicity of conflicting laws, grammatical 
and otherwise, I submit that recourse to good 
literature and the practices of accepted 
writers is the stenographer’s best bet in 
clearing up the mooted points of punctuation. 
After all, the problem is chiefly one of common 
sense and the stenographer who observantly 
reads the works of intelligent writers, either 
in books or the better class of periodicals, will 
develop her own sense of what is proper in the 
distribution of commas, semicolons, and so on. 


In the matter of paragraphing—well, that’s 
about as far as I can go and feel safe from 
pedagogical attack. The dictates of rhetoric 
and the specimens provided by those pre- 
sumably masters in the art of writing have 
not yet taught me the trick of correctness in 
this particular. It seems to me the “Mer- 
curial” Mr. Mencken compresses into one 
paragraph as many different topics as may 
please his fancy, yet one would hesitate to 
accuse the Sage of Baltimore of ignorance in 
such a matter. I have seen, too, examples 
from Macauley which apparently violated all 
laws of paragraphic unity. Nevertheless, in 
spite of variances to be found, correct para- 
graphing is best learned from actual models, 
and the stenographer conversant with good 
literature at least has contact with the most 
approved of these. 

Spelling, punctuation, and paragraphing 

(Concluded on page 295) 
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HOW CAN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS 
TEACH OFFICE TRAINING 


by 


LILLIAN M. KIEKE 
High School 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


HE problem of easing the step between 
school and business is one that has 
always harrassed commercial teachers, 

and one that has never been solved to the 
satisfaction of schools of all sizes. In the high 
schools of many large cities, model offices 
have been fitted up, equipped with the most 
commonly used office devices, and here the 
students spend many hours performing such 
tasks as will be demanded of them in business 
offices. They thus gain a knowledge of what 
the business world expects and 
they get experience in per- 


At the first meeting of the Office Training 
Class, we discuss business training in its 
broadest sense to show that the purely 
technical subjects of shorthand and type- 
writing are inadequate until supplemented by 
a general knowledge of business and a 
willingness to do many, many things besides 
take dictation and transcribe it. ‘“‘What is 
your idea of the duties of a stenographer?” 
“What do you think a stenographer should 
know?” “What would you as a stenographer 
be willing to do in addition to 
taking dictation and transcrib- 








forming these operations. 


The small and medium- 
sized schools cannot afford to 
equip model offices and school 
banks, nor can they take so 
much of the students’ time. 
In these schools, commercial 
subjects are usually elective 
and commercial students carry 
one or two non-commercial 
subjects to which classes they 
must report every day at the 
assigned hours the same as the 
non-commercial students. An 
assignment to the model office 











ing the letter?” ‘“Which do you 
consider of greater importance, 
shorthand or typewriting?’’ 
These are some of the ques- 
tions that start the ball rolling 
and result in a general discus- 
sion during which many good 
ideas are brought out and some 
students ideas of a stenog- 
rapher’s position are materially 
changed. 





At our next meeting, we con- 
sider how to secure a position. 
The two methods of apply- 
ing—letter of application and 














for a morning or an afternoon 
or a day would not be accepted 
as an excuse by the history, science, or lan- 
guage teachers. 


What can be done for the commercial 
students in these small and medium-sized 
high schools? Their need is as serious as that 
of the students in the large cities—in fact, a 
high school graduate going into an office of a 
small city is expected to perform many more 
different duties than the stenographer in a 
large city office. 


Where in the shorthand course may a 
student learn how a bill of lading is made out? 
or about notes, drafts, checks? Many small 
schools do not offer commercial law, and 
many shorthand students do not take book- 
keeping. 


In our school we are trying to solve this 
problem of transition from school to business 
with a one-hour course in business training 
made compulsory for all advanced shorthand 
students. One hour a week is not nearly 
enough time, of course, but it is better than 
none at all, and as no additional credit is 
given for this course, it seems hardly fair to 
demand more of the students’ time. 


personal interview—are fully 
discussed. Each student is 
then asked to write a letter of application. 
These first letters are usually pretty bad and 
everything that the students have been 
warned not to say will be said several times, 
especially the bald statement, “I have had no 
experience.” A thorough criticism of these 
letters and a second trial will produce much 
better results. Applying in person is demon- 
strated. The teacher becomes a busy business 
woman in need of a first-class secretary. 
Different members of the class make applica- 
tion for the position. One of the class acts as 
the office girl who meets the applicants in the 
outer office, learns their business, and admits 
them to the employer’s private office. The 
employer puts to them the customary ques- 
tions and others that she may think of to 
bring out the personality of the particular 
student being interviewed, or which may 
illustrate some special point to the members of 
the class observing the interview. This 
demonstration must be kept serious to be of 
any value to the students. 


A discussion of handling incoming and out- 
going mail gives an opportunity to learn the 
different classes of mail, the postal rates both 
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domestic and foreign, the use of a postal 
guide and map, the difference between insured 
and registered mail, and between special 
delivery and special handling stamps. Here, 
too, we present various methods of rapid 
sealing of envelopes and the affixing of stamps, 
if the unstamped envelope must be used. 
Actual letters and their envelopes are ex- 
amined and criticised. This part of the work 
is made into a contest between small groups 
of students. Three students work together 
addressing a certain number of envelopes, 
checking for errors, then sealing and stamping 
them in the quickest way the group can 
devise. The group finishing first with the 
fewest errors is declared winner. This little 
exercise makes an interesting number on a 
commercial club program. 


In connection with mail, it is necessary to 
study enclosures and forms of remittance. 
After a class discussion of the different forms, 
the students make out a sight draft, a note, a 
cashier’s check, a personal check, a receipt, a 
certified check, and a bank draft, and write an 
original letter to accompany each form of 
remittance. Such an exercise brings out 
numerous questions and clears up hazy ideas 
as no amount of explanation will do. 


Every commercial student should have a 
working knowledge of the machines she is 
likely to find in the average office. Our 
opportunity to do much actual work in this 
connection is very limited as our appliances 
consist of one adding machine, one mimeo- 
graph, and one mimeoscope. To supplement 
actual work on these, the students prepare 
illustrated talks on other appliances that they 
find advertised in the business magazines, 
getting all the information they can from all 
possible sources. Whenever possible we have 
demonstrations by salesmen. 


Several periods are spent discussing the 
various ways of shipping and considering the 
advantages and disadvantages of each. The 
students prepare the papers necessary for 
three different types of shipments: (1) a 
straight bill of lading with invoice and original 
letter; (2) an order bill of lading, sight draft, 
invoice, and original letter to the consignee; 
(3) an express receipt, invoice, shipping 
label, original letter for an express shipment. 

This always proves a difficult exercise for 
the students as the subject seems to be 
entirely foreign to them. There is little 
chance, though, after this assignment has been 
completed of their forgetting what a bill of 
lading is. 

Next we make out a pay roll with its 
memorandum. This exercise gives students a 
new idea as to the method of paying em- 
ployees. 

The commonest forms of legal papers are 
explained. Contracts, leases, mortgages, 
partnership agreements, insurance policies 
are examined. The limited time at our 
command will not permit a detailed study of 
this subject. 


It is quite surprising how difficult a task 
students make of writing telegrams. An 
office’s telegram account would be materially 
increased if the wording of its telegrams were 
left to the young stenographers. The only 
way to overcome this wordiness is to make the 
students write telegrams and more telegrams. 


The telephone must come in for some atten- 
tion. As in the use of everything else, there is 
a right way and a wrong way and the wrong 
seems to predominate. After a discussion in 
class as to the proper methods to be used, we 
dramatize a little exercise as a test. The 
members of the class are paired off and each 
pair is given a certain assignment. Before the 
day of the demonstration, each two get to- 
gether to decide upon the conversation. 
During the demonstration, the rest of the class 
act as critics of those using the telephones, 
and very severe critics they are, too. This 
makes an interesting exercise. 


The rewriting of letters is given particular 
attention. Actual letters are used whenever 
possible. A student gets a great joy out of 
improving upon the efforts of some business 
man. 


A consideration of deportment and business 
ethics must not be overlooked in a course of 
this kind. Here one has an excellent chance 
to bring to the attention of the students many 
things not always easy to discuss in the 
ordinary class: the need for the qualities of 
initiative, enthusiasm, loyalty, personality, 
ambition, punctuality; the stenographer’s 
conduct in and out of the office; her attitude 
toward her employer and her fellow-workers; 
the absolute need for the “closed mouth.” 
Such a talk is sure to bring up many points 
that will promote a lively, interesting, and 
helpful discussion. 


The last eight or ten meetings of the Office 
Training class are devoted to a study of 
filing. A small practice set is used by each 
student. Rules for filing are studied, a card 
index is made, and actual filing practice is 
secured by means of miniature correspon- 
dence. 

This course of ours is not all it should be. 
We do not have enough time for it; we do not 
have sufficient equipment; we cannot make 
the exercises as real as we should like to. But 
until our school becomes large enough to 
separate the commercial course from the 
general course, we shall continue as we are 
doing, feeling that even this limited practice 
is better than none and we hope more bene- 
ficial than we know. 


* KK 





FOR SALE, business college in Southern 
California within 100 miles of Los Angeles, 
in town of over 40,000 population. Well 
established, growing school of over ieee 4 
years’ operation. Recently equipped wi 
most up-to-date modern equipment. 
— of owner cause of selling. Address, 

No. 393, c/o The Balance Sheet, 1-3 W. 
Third St. -, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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HORIZONTAL TABULATION 
by 
LILLIAN R. HEUSSLER 
Mission High School 
San Francisco, California 


6+4+4+7+7+9=37 largest number of letters and spaces across page 

85 spaces = width of paper (8)4”) 

85 —37 =48 spaces remaining, to be apportioned for margins and between columns 
48 +7 =approximately 7 spaces for margins and between columns 


Now we must work across the page using the longest item in each column, plus the 
margins, and plus the spaces between columns which we have found to be “‘seven”’ in number. 


Margin begins at 7 
7+6+7=20 list preliminary sto 
20+4+7=31 2nd x . 


31+4+7=42 3rd a ¥ 
42+7+7=56 4th . ” 
56+7+7=70 Sth ” 7 


PRELIMINARY STOPS 
7 —20—31—42—56—70 
Preliminary stops are marked with star on example. 
Proof 
70+8 =78 end of longest item in last column 
85 —78=7 spaces to right-hand margin 


When you have ascertained your PRELIMINARY STOPS, all that is necessary in 
order to find the Tabular Stops, is to add to the PRELIMINARY STOPS the number of 
spaces from the PRELIMINARY STOPS to the respective Decimal Points. 

TABULAR OR DECIMAL POINT STOPS 
13 —22 —34—47 —61—76 
Main Headings 


42 letters and spaces in 1st heading 

84—42 =42 +2=21 on scale for 1st line of heading 
37 letters and spaces in 2nd line of heading 

85 —37 =48 +2 =24 on scale for 2nd line of heading 


21 
TYPICAL BUDGETS FOR VARIOUS INCOMES FOR AN 


24 
AVERAGE AMERICAN FAMILY’S NECESSITIES 














16 27 
42 
7* 20* Monthly Cost of Necessities 
Yearly Per 38 52 66 
Income Cent 
70* 
31* 42* 56* Operating 
Food Shelter Clothes Expenses 
7 13 20 22 31 34 44 47 58 61 73 76 
$ 2,500 79.2 $ 55. $ 45. $35. $ 30. 
3,000 74 60 50 40 35 
3,500 72 65 60 45 40 
4,000 69 70 60 50 50 
5,000 66 75 70 60 70 
7,500 56 100 100 75 75 
10,000 51 100 125 7 135 
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Ruling and Measuring by Machine Only 


Vertical Tabulation 


An exercise which gives complete mathematical mastery of the typewriter 
10 spaces horizontally = 1 inch horizontally 
3 double spaces (6 single spaces) =1 inch vertically 
Left-hand and upper edges of paper must be placed at zero. 


Regular letter sheet measures 814” x 11” 

85 spaces horizontally = width of paper (814”) 

sp. stands for “‘spaces’’ across 

66 single spaces, vertically =length of paper (11”) 
s. s. stands for “‘single space”’ S vertically 
d. s. stands for “double space”’ 


30+25=55 spaces required for 2 upper rectangles—horizontally 
85 —55 =30 spaces remain to be apportioned between upper rectangles, horizontally 
30+3=10 spaces between rectangles—horizontally 
10 =1 st stop across page 
10+30=40 2d stop across page 
40+10=50 3d ‘i ‘s % 
50+25=75 4th “ “ . 
75+10=end of paper, horizontally 


33+9+15=57 s. s. for left rectangles, vertically 
66 —57=9 s. s. remain on left side 
9+4=3 s.s.—2s.s.—2s.s. —2 5.8. between left side rectangles, vertically. 


36+15=51 s. s. in right-hand rectangles, vertically 

66 —51=15 s. s. remaining on right side 

15—2=13 s. s. remaining after 2 spaces (lower margin) are subtracted 
13+2=6 s. s.—7 s. s. between right-hand rectangles, vertically. 


To ascertain position horizontally of smallest left-hand rectangle, subtract width of 
right-hand rectangle plus margin, from total width of paper. 

25+10=35 width of rectangle plus margin 

85 —35 =50 spaces remaining 

The width of smallest rectangle is 15 spaces across. 

50—15 =35 

35+2=17 spaces and 18 spaces for sides. 


See chart on page 284 


EFFICIENCY—OUR JOB with courtesy, and a full explanation. 





(Continued from page 272) 


in one of two ways. Either by practical 
experience in the field, or by intensive study, 
and inquiry into the rigid methods of investi- 
gation, at present being sponsored by large 
business. Then with this background, the 
teacher must turn the classroom into OFFICE, 
PLANT, and STORE as the course dictates. 


We have seen the project method of teach- 
ing brought forcibly to our attention in 
numerous instances of success, on the part 
of both teacher and student. Is this not a 
good time and place to motivate more 
earnestly this intensive plan? Practical 
helps, tending to emphasize this increasing 
efficiency may be secured for the asking in 
many directions, from various firms through- 
out the country. Inquiry, either by letter, 
or personally, into the efficiency program of 
recognized leaders in commerce will be met 


Business is ready and willing to cooperate 
with commercial education. Commercial 
education must reach out and avail itself of 
the extended opportunity. Intelligent in- 
vestigation of the current move for greater 
efficiency will reveal many points heretofore 
overlooked in teaching commercial subjects. 
There can be no doubt; strict adherence, in 
the classroom, to the same high standards of 
practice as set up by progressive business 
today, will prove valuable and pay high 
dividends. 


In considering this problem then, it 
behooves every teacher of commercial educa- 
tion in the United States to first learn the 
standards being set up by modern business; 
secondly, adopt and rigidly enforce these 
standards; and thirdly, strive constantly to 
bring about a closer relationship—a more 
complete understanding between Commercial 
Education and Business. 
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AN EXAMINATION IN BOOKKEEPING 
by 

J. G. TILLERY, C. P. A. 

Commercial High School 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Editor’s Note: 


In the February issue of ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’ there was pub- 


lished an Examination in Bookkeeping based upon the first nine chapters of 20th 
Century Bookkeeping and Accounting. The following examination was prepared 
for use with students following the completion of Chapters 10 to 15. These tests 
were prepared for use as final examinations to be given at the end of the first and 
second semesters respectively. For convenience in checking pupils’ work on the 
tests, a key is printed in Italics. 


— ENSER, Sater ae eat eee ee nee 


EUR Te rae a ec ee re 


BOOKKEEPING II EXAMINATION 


75 points. 


CE ce ae ea tad ie alee ie bea wae wr Gand cts aie 


I 55d ohn a aici aid ae OR Rea 


Give the debits, credits, and special journals for the following transactions: 








Transaction 


Debit 


Credit 


Journal 





FSP PMP SPSS 


Cash Investment . i 

Bought mdse. on account. 

Sold mdse. for cash . 

Bought equipment for cash. 

Sold mdse. on account. . 

Bought mdse. for cash. 

Received credit for mdse. "returned. . 
Allowed credit for mdse. returned devs a 
customer . : 
Received cash for 1ndse. returned... 

Paid creditor for purchase of mdse... eis 
Received payment for sale of mdse. to 
customer . Seana a 


. Proprietor withdrew cash... ‘ 
. Proprietor invested store equipinent i in the 


business. . 


. Paid telephone bill. . 

. Paid clerk’s salary. . sa 

. Transferred beginning inventory. . 

. Recorded the final inventory... ae Ets 
, POOCONIOG GUDDHES TBE... .. 2. occ ccc sese 
. Recorded expired insurance............... 
. Recorded depreciation...... 

. Closed the sales account. . bah era cle 08 ick ces 
. Closed the purchases account . ie 

. Closed miscellaneous expense account . 

. Closed supplies used account. a 

. Closed profit and loss summary account. 


50 points. 
Sheet or Profit and Loss Statement. 
prietorship, income and expense. 





Cash 
Purchases 
Cash 
Equipment 
Customer 
Purchases 
Creditor 


Sales 
Cash 
Creditor 


Cash 
Prop.,Draw. 


St. Equip. 
Misc. Exp. 
Salary Exp. 
Purchases 
Inventory 
‘Supp. Used 
Exp. Ins. 
Depr. Exp. 
Sales 
P.&@L.Sum. 
P.&L.Sum. 
P.&L.Sum. 
P.&L.Sum. 





Capital 
Creditor 
Sales 
Cash 
Sales 
Cash 
Purchases 


Customer 
Purchases 
Cash 


Customer 
Cash 


Capital 
Cash 

Cash 
Inventory 
Purchases 
Supplies 
Prep. Ins. 
Depr. Res. 
P.&L.Sum. 
Purchases 
Misc. Exp. 
Supp. Used 
Capital 





Cash Rec. 
Purchases 
Cash Rec. 
Cash Pay. 
Sales 
Cash Pay. 
General 


General 
Cash Rec. 
Cash Pay. 


Cash Rec. 
Cash Pay. 


General 
Cash Pay. 
Cash Pay. 
General 
General 
General 
General 
General 
General 
General 
General 
General 
General 





Indicate by check mark whether the following accounts are in the Balance 
Also classify according to assets, liabilities, pro- 
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Name of Account Balance 
Sheet 





Cash. . 

Notes Receivable. . 

Accounts Receivable. ake el 
Merchandise Inventory........... +22... 
Supplies. . ‘ 

Prepaid Insurance. 

Equipment. . ; 

Depreciation Reserve. 

Notes Payable. . ices ew Ad woosiee as 
ke Accounts Payable. «0.02.02... 0005, 

. H. W. Good, Capital. . 

‘ H. W. Good, Drawing. . 

. Sales.. 

. Purchases. . EE eaite ey Ra RUN enter Seber 
" en acs auucaennde 
pI 56g: ase 92400 0 98,0 0 wre 46 04, 344.08 
- Miscellaneous Expense................... 
. Supplies Used... vt aiaden aie Dalat 
SET E TORT eee TET 
, MUCIEION MERGES... .. 6. 5. cc ce eee os Expense 
fe ON ys 1. hs ea ne Me Re ea eee Re aan Prop. or In. 
tardies Bae ed vo ate aie otenee wel Revere 

. Creditors. Picandee ees Sia wee aie oe Perrrree kg 
" M. A. Johnson, Dr.. PIN ear verte sasaki ty act 

» go i Wan, Gr... beta Miele anatase errr) 


Asset 
Asset 
Asset 
Asset 
Asset 
Asset 
Asset 

— Asset 
Liability 
Liability 
Prop’ ship 
—Prop’ship 
Income 
Cost 
Expense 
Expense 
Expense 
Expense 
Expense 





PPMP LPP Yr 
"Ae eeeeeeeeee 


ac 


<a 


Ge, 


"A@eeeee 











25 points. Write a short explanation of the following terms or forms: 
The deposit ticket is a blank furnished by the bank on which to list money and 
cash items to be deposited. 


The signature card is a card on which the depositor writes his signature for the 
bank. 


The pass book is a ruled blank provided by the bank containing a record of 
deposits made by the depositor. 


Reconciliation is the process of comparing the check stub balance with the 
bank balance so that they will be the same. 


Cashitems consist of bank checks, bank drafts, cashier’s checks, express money 
orders and post office money orders. 


The bank check is a written order by a depositor on the bank in which he has 
money deposited to pay the money to the payee. 


The cashier’s check is a check drawn on a bank by its cashier. 

A money order is an order on an express company or a postmaster. 

An indorsement is the writing of the name of the holder on the left hand end 
on the back for purpose of acknowledging receipt of money, transfer of title, 


or for identification. 


A. B. A. numbers are used by the American Bankers Association of the United 
States to describe the name and address of member banks. 


Total number of points is 150. 




















ema 


“20TH CENTURY BOOKIE! 
CANNOT BE EQUALED)E 












, i “a 
and well-arranged illustratic 

aids which are available. 
If you are not getting the results 
if your students do not show the) in! 


the amount of energy you are giving t 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUB! 


(Specialists in Bisin: 


CINCINNATI «» NEW YORK “ 
































KEEPING & ACCOUNTING 
D.BY ANY OTHER TEXT” 


R. RODERIC K. STANLEY, Head of 
the Commercial department of the Weaver 
High School of Hartford, Connecticut, in 
speaking of 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, says: 
“T can say that after having used 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 

COUNTING for about eight years, I am convinced 

that up to the present time it cannot be equaled 

by any other text. I like especially the idea of 
the equation approach.”’ 





This statement of Mr. Stanley expresses the 
opinions of thousands of other teachers who are now 
using 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING. They not only like the equation 
| approach, but they also like the logical assignments 

| into which the lessons are divided, the numerous 
ustrations, the short and interesting practice sets, and the teachers’ 
€. 


results you would like to have from the text you are using at present; 
the interest they should show; if they become discouraged in spite of 


iving to the teaching of bookkeeping—write for a sample copy of 
x AND ACCOUNTING. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


in Bisiness Education) 


“ CHICAGO «» SAN FRANCISCO 





———— 
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CULTURE AND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
by 
HARRY J. JELLINEK 
Kenwood School 
Bayonne, New Jersey 


HEN he was quite young, Lincoln 
learned an important principle of 
argumentation. He often heard a 

group of men in front of the village store dis- 
cussing some particular problem more or less 
fervently, and he observed that few of them 
ever agreed because they never seemed to 
make their point clear to the others. Lincoln 
gave this careful thought and realized that 
the men were uncertain of their terms and 
often presented arguments against their inner 
convictions. Lincoln came to 
the conclusion that in present- 





the world. It neither confines its view to the 
particular professions on one hand, nor 
creates heroes or inspires genius on the other.” 

Thomas Huxley had the firm conviction 
that an educated man should be trained in 
the natural sciences and said: 

“For I hold very strongly by two convic- 
tions—the first is, that neither the discipline 
nor the subject-matter of classical education 
is of such direct value to the student of 
physical science as to justify the expenditure 
of valuable time upon either; 
and the second is, that for 





ing our side of the argument, 





the purpose of attaining real 





we must “bound ourselves, 
north, east, south and west.” 
By this he inferred that we 
should know the exact meaning 
of the terms we use, and we 
should also be sure that our 
audience has the same concep- 
tion of the terminology. 


The problem of finding a 
suitable definition for culture, 
one that will apply in all cases, 
is a moot one. Judging from 
numerous inquiries which the 
writer made, the popular con- 











culture, an exclusively scienti- 
fic education is at least as 
effectual as an _ exclusively 
literary education.” 

The shortcoming of the New- 
man viewpoint was that it was 
limited in scope; education 
was to serve merely as a 

* means of acquiring classical 
knowledge. This kind of an 
education would fit an indi- 
vidual neither for society nor 
for the business world. 


Huxley was right as far as 














ception of culture is the ability 











of an individual to have an 
appreciation of the finer things of life. This 
definition is vague and must be substituted 
by a more comprehensive one. 


Previous to the nineteenth century, it was 
commonly accepted as axiomatic that the 
cultured gentleman was one who had accumu- 
lated a great store of knowledge. Whether 
or not he remembered anything that he had 
been taught did not matter. As late as 1827 a 
catalog of Yale University stated that the 
purpose of education was to supply the 
“discipline and furniture of the mind.” 


During the middle of the nineteenth 
century, this belief was very much questioned 
because of the inadequacy of the university 
graduates to cope with the problems of life. 
Three prominent men presented their respec- 
tive views, and each proved to be the nucleus 
for a new school of thinking. 


Cardinal Newman of Dublin represented 
the universities, and the following statement 
sums up his attitude: 


“If then a practical end must be assigned 
to a University course, I say it is that of 
training good members of society. Its art 
is the art of social life, and its end is fitness for 


he went, but he did not realize 
that a training in the sciences 
(and at that time, only the pure sciences were 
known and taught) would make a man narrow 
in his thinking. The man of science would be 
observing life through the glasses of science. 


The third man, Matthew Arnold, is known 
as the apostle of culture, and consequently 
one may expect a sound definition. Here it is: 
Culture consists in “‘seeing life steadily and 
seeing it whole.” 


By steadily, Arnold made reference, no 
doubt, to the ability of an individual to tell 
the difference between good and bad, wrong 
and right,—in other words, the cultured man 
has the power of discrimination and modera- 
tion: By whole, Arnold probably meant the 
viewing of life from an objective point of 
view, rather than from a subjective one. 


Although Arnold’s definition comes nearest 
to a workable one, we may draw, for our 
purposes, the following: Culture is acquire- 
ment of the broadest possible outlook on life. 


Commercial education is comparatively 
new. Twenty-five years ago, practically no 
universities had training facilities for prospec- 
tive commercial teachers. The private 
business school supplied both the business 
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world and the educational world. In order 
that we may better appreciate the aims and 
purposes of commercial education, let us 
investigate the merits of the various subjects 
comprising this type of education. 


For the remainder of this paper, the writer 
will attempt to indicate how commercial 
education as well as the traditional academic 
high school education will provide the 
elements of culture. 


The aims and purposes of academic English 
are quite obvious. Teachers of English hope 
to equip their students with a sound working 
knowledge of their mother tongue and with a 
fair knowledge of literature. In a recent 
syllabus in commercial subjects, it was set 
forth that the aims of a Business English 
course are to enable the student (1) to speak 
English as it is spoken by careful business 
men, (2) to write English in accordance with 
best business usage, (3) to understand English 
as it is used in business, (4) to become familiar 
with a body of literature especially useful 
to one going into business. Does not the 
Business English course seem to tally with, 
if not supplement, the aims of the academic 
English course? 


In an academic course, modern foreign 
languages are offered, but certainly not 
stenography. Does a study of German, let us 
say, prepare the student better to meet life’s 
problems than a study of shorthand? 

Breul, in his admirable treatise on the 
Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages, says: 
“In teaching modern languages we aim at 
teaching in the broadest outline and as far as 
it is possible with young people the principal 
features of the life, character and thought of 
great foreign nations.’”’ This, we may say, is 
the cultural value of a modern foreign 
language. 

It is claimed that the commercial value of a 
modern foreign language lies in the fact that 
it gives the student a knowledge which he 
may put to uses in applying for a position 
with certain foreign trade organizations. 
Shorthand surely will more quickly fill the 
bill here than the language. Furthermore, 
will not a study of commercial geography 
teach the student the features of the life, 
character, and thought of great foreign 
nations? 


When a new subject is offered for a curricu- 
lum, its argument is in its practicality; when 
a subject is on the danger line of being dis- 
continued, the last straw which its defenders 
clutch is its formal or disciplinary value. The 
general argument for formal discipline is that 
the particular subject strengthens the memory 
and will power and provides training in 
logical thinking. Psychologists today agree 
upon the fact the amount of transfer of 
training from one field of human activity to 
another is very small in most cases, but let us 
set up the hypothesis that the modern foreign 
language does give some formal discipline. 


It is unnecessary for us to go in detail as to 


the nature of the study of a language. It is 
axiomatic among educators in general that 
the study of stenography is similar to the 
study of a foreign language. Indeed, both are 
forms of written expression. 


McNamara, in Methods of Teaching Short- 
hand, says the three-fold aim of shorthand is 
(1) to provide the student with knowledge and 
skill in shorthand, (2) the acquirement of 
knowledge ‘and the formation of habits that 
will be of especial use in the field of commerce, 
(3) the acquirement of the knowledge, habits, 
and ideals that enable the student to become 
an efficient member of society. 


Quite recently, science educators have 
split. Not a few agree that science should be 
taught in such a way that the student may 
apply the knowledge he gets in his every-day 
experiences. Instead of teaching physics (or 
any other science, for that matter), with the 
viewpoint of preparing the student for ad- 
vanced physics, it is advocated that physics 
be incorporated with other sciences into a 
general science course. This will give the 
student an appreciation for many phenomena 
of daily life which otherwise are of no special 
significance to him. This course has been 
installed in numerous high schools and 
colleges. The student learns in general 
science where certain products come from 
and what foods, clothing, etc., are composed 
of. And yet, the student in the commercial 
curriculum, who is doomed by some, as 
already getting into a rut by learning only 
the facts of “‘business,” is getting all these 
facts in economic geography! There is no 
doubt that, of all the commercial subjects, 
economic geography may be said to be the 
most cultural. Not only does the economic 
geography course cover the same scope as 
that of the general science course, but it also 
trains the pupil to understand the funda- 
mental relation that exists between produc- 
tion (industry) and the exchange of products 
(commerce) on the one hand, and natural 
factors on the other; in short, to understand 
what Nature has done for man. Furthermore, 
geography trains the pupil to appreciate 
what man has done to improve Nature’s 
method of production and distribution, and 
to understand the elementary principles of 
economics upon which these improvements 
have been based; in short, to appreciate what 
man has done to overcome natural obstacles, 
and why. 


The only justification for the study of 
mathematics is its development in the student 
of logical thinking power. In other words, 
the defenders of this subject use the doctrine 
of formal discipline as the basis of their 
argument. The doctrine of formal discipline 
asserts that mental ability, however gained, 
may function in any department of human 
activity. Putting aside the objections that 
some psychologists may raise to this theory, 
we may grant this power to mathematics, for 
purposes of discussion. 
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In the syllabus referred to previously, the 
general aims of instruction in bookkeeping 
are set forth as follows: 


1. To develop power of sustained attention 
and concentration, and habits of orderly 
procedure in the solution of concrete problems. 


2. To stimulate imagination, cultivate self- 
reliance, encourage intelligent initiative, and 
through the inculcation of wholesome ideals 
in business, produce the ability to analyze 
and interpret business facts correctly. 


We may go a bit further and quote the 
specific aims set forth in this syllabus: 


1. To give pupils a knowledge of the 
principles of management which govern the 
conduct of prudent men in their business 
affairs, and a realization of the value of busi- 
ness reports and records as a means of pro- 
viding information which is essential for the 
application of these principles. 


2. To teach sound concepts of assets, 
capital, liabilities, profit and loss. 


3. To teach the construction, classification, 
and interpretation of accounts, financial 
reports, and statements, and the use and 
purpose of the standard bookkeeping devices. 


4. To make the pupil familiar with the use, 
form, and content of standard business 
documents. 


5. To study different types of business 
organization in their economic, legal, and 
social aspects. 


It quite obviously appears that the subject 
of bookkeeping, when taught by an instructor 
with the broader aims of commercial educa- 
tion in mind, will be just as fruitful of the 
culture elements as mathematics. 


Benson, Lough, Skinner, and West, in 
Psychology for Teachers, have this to say of 
the formal discipline value of bookkeeping: 
“Bookkeeping . . . increases the ability to 
think as much as the study of mathematics 
or the classics and in some cases even more. 
. . . Furthermore, other things being equal, 
one subject is about as good as any other 
subject as regards its value for the general 
improvement of the mind.” 

If this last statement be true—and cer- 
tainly if four eminent psychologists agree 
upon this point, there must be some element 
of truth in it—then we have a sound justifica- 
tion for claiming commercial education to 
have the potential ability to inculcate the 
elements of culture. 


A few words remain to be said about 
business mathematics, business law, and type- 
writing. 

Does it not seem consistent and logical to 
recommend the teaching of compound interest 
and arithmetical short-cuts instead of 
theorems and propositions? Are not the same 
thought processes involved? Certainly the 
facts learned in commercial arithmetic are 
likely to be more useful in life. 


e 


Commercial law is a broad subject intim- 
ately related to social customs and traditions 
which are the result of centuries of commercial 
relationships which have come to be recog- 
nized as good practice and sound in principle, 
many of which have been enacted into law by 
legislative bodies. 


It is one of the oldest of the social sciences, 
and should be taught from this point of 
view. Fundamentally the subject is directly 
related to the principles of right and wrong as 
applied to business dealings, thus touching 
the daily life of many individuals; therefore, 
more and more it is being recognized as a 
subject of real worth to all pupils. 


Not very much can be said for the cultural 
values of typewriting; our academic friends 
would smile at even the suggestion of it. 
Yet we find subjects in the academic curricu- 
lum which are almost void of culture develop- 
ment, lacking possibly, in any developmental 
powers whatsoever. At least typewriting 
gives the student training in the rational 
solution of problems, in the acquirement of a 
skill, and in concentration, all of which can be 
directly applied to the solution of concrete 
problems in the student’s later life. 


The argument may be presented that these 
broader aims of commercial education are 
idealistic but impracticable inasmuch as there 
are but a few teachers who can and do carry 
out these principles. This is indeed very true, 
but then, this branch of education is young, 
and it is only recently that prospective com- 
mercial teachers thought it worth while, like 
the prospective academic teachers, to take a 
four-year college-grade course, placing empha- 
sis on their specialty. More and more of the 
younger teachers, as well as many of the old- 
timers who keep up-to-date by taking a 
course or two, are being inculcated with the 
modern spirit of commercial education— 
preparing our youngsters, not only for a 
position, but also for life. 





A lady teacher with twelve years’ expe- 
rience desires a position to teach commer- 
cial subjects. A. B. degree. Good refer- 
ences furnished. Address, No. 390, c/o 
The Balance Sheet, 1-3 W. Third St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Position wanted by young man as 
teacher of commercial subjects. Six 
years’ experience. Best of references. 
Available June 1. Address, No. 391, c/o 
The Balance Sheet, 1-3 W. Third St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Position wanted as Principal or Presi- 
dent of a Southern business college. Can 
organize department of Telegraphy and 
Simplex Telegraphy. College graduate. 
Salary or might lease a school or manage 
school on a division. Address, No. 392, 
c/o The Balance Sheet, 1-3 W. Third St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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FUNDAMENTAL 





cA PROBLEMS 


PROBLEMS 

OPERATIONS OF THE 

OF ARITH- MANUFAC- OF THE OF THE 
METIC TURER INDIVIDUAL MERCHANT 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By CURRY and RUBERT 


contains an abundance of problems under each principle 
—problems that are both interesting and practical. 


These problems have been taken from actual business. 
Students knowing this fact look forward to the arithmetic 
class with pleasure, for the normal student is always 
interested in matters pertaining to real life. 


Full information regarding either the complete edition, 
intended for a long course in arithmetic, or the abridged 
edition, intended for a short course, will be gladly sent 
upon request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


EXAMINATION IN INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING 
by 
D. B. MARTI 


Lincoln School of Commerce 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Teachers using Sherwood’s Income Tax Accounting will be 
interested in this examination, which Mr. Marti uses at the 
conclusion of the course. The test is of the objective type. One 
hundred points are involved, hence one point should be deducted 
for each error. Mr. Marti has had unusual success in the teaching 
of this subject, which has proven to be a popular division of the 
Accounting Courses offered in the Lincoln School of Commerce. 
A key to this test will be furnished any teacher upon request. 


1. The following must file returns: (a) Married person living with spouse 


and having a net income of $...........; (b) single person having a 
net income of $..........; (c) married person, not living with spouse 
and having a net income of $...........; (d) individuals having a 


gross income of $..... 


. Check correct statement: Husbands and wives (a) must file separate returns; (b) must 


file joint returns; (c) may file separately or jointly. 


. Aminor is one under .... years of age. Check correct statements: (a) A minor must file 


a return if he is married; (b) he must file a return if his income is wthin the legal limits; 
(c) he need never file a return; (d) his parents must include his income in their return, 
if the income is less than the legal limits, unless he has been emancipated. 


. Check correct statement: A United States citizen or a resident alien (a) files a return for 


income earned within United States territory only; (b) files a return for all income earned, 
regardless of source. 


. Check correct statement: A non-resident alien files a return for income earned within 


United States territory (a) if he has a net income of $..........; (b) regardless of the 
amount of the net income so earned. 


. Check correct statements: (a) Every partnership must file a return; (b) the partnership, 


as such, pays the income tax; (c) the individual partners pay the tax on their distributive 
share of the partnership income. 


. Personal exemptions are: (a) Husband and wife, together, $..........; (b) single person 
$..........3 (c) head of a household, as legally defined, $..........; (d) non-resident 
alien, i ...« In general, an allowance of $.......... is given for each dependent, 
as legally defined. 

. Normal tax rates for the individual are: ....% on the first $.. és -% on the 
next $.. .0s<cG Me ....9% om me remainder. The surtax rates apply ¢ on ‘net incomes 
of over $.. ... Personal exemptions and dependent allowances (are—are not) 


deducted for. the purpose of calculating the surtax. 


Earned Income: All income, regardless of character, is considered “‘earned’”’ up to $.. 

Even if actually earned, no amount in excess of $.......... can be treated as “earned.” * 
Not over ....% of a person’s combined salary and profits from a business in which he is 
active may be treated as “earned, subject to the above provisions.’”’ An allowance of 


....% is made on the tax calculated on that portion of the income which is considered 
“earned.” 


Individuals may report a ‘‘Capital Net Gain’’ separately from the return of other income, 


in which case the flat rate of ....% is applied. 

Dividends from building and loan stock are exempt up to $........... 

Insert: obsolescence, depletion, —— wks ...... is the ordinary wear 
and tear of an asset through use; ............ . is reduction i in value of an asset through 
ee ee rr the actual using up of an asset, reducing its 
quantity. 

The individual may claim a deduction for charitable contributions not to exceed ....% 


of what his net income would be without such deduction. 
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14. Check correct statement: Cash dividends derived by an individual from a domestic 
corporation are subject to (a) the normal tax only; (b) the surtax only; (c) both the normal 
tax and the surtax. Cash dividends derived by an individual from a foreign corporation 
are subject to (a) the normal tax only; (b) both normal tax and surtax; (c) the surtax 
only. 


15. In the following list of gross income items, check those that are not reportable, because 
exempt from taxation: salaries of public school teachers; fees and salaries of ministers 
and evangelists; interest receivable on ordinary debts; war-service pensions; salaries of 
state, county, and city officials; salaries of employees of government officials, national, 
state, etc.; salary received from one’s own business; salaries of United States officials, in 
general; tips; soldiers’ and sailors’ service pay; civil service and industrial pensions; 
proceeds of life, accident, or health insurance; value of use of living quarters; rents and 
royalties; value of property or other consideration received in lieu of compensation; 
interest on securities of nation, state, county, city, etc.; profit on contract with nation, 
state, county, city, etc.; profit from sale of patents, copyrights, or good will; value of gifts 
or inheritances; income from gifts or inheritances; profit from sale of gifts and inheritances; 
profits from sale of home property; profits from sale of stock, equipment or buildings of 
a business; profits from sale of personal property; dividends in the form of additional stock 
in the same corporation. 

16. In the following list of expenditures, etc., check those items that are not deductible from 
gross income: living and personal expenses; uninsured loss by fire or other casualty; loss on 
business investments; loss in sale of home property; loss of merchandise by theft; life 
insurance premium paid for benefit of one’s own family; interest and taxes on business 
property; interest and taxes on personal or home property; depreciation and repairs on 
personal or home property; depreciation and repairs on business property; loss from bad 
debts; rent paid for dwelling; rent paid for business place; insurance on home or on personal 
property; insurance on business property; paving taxes; automobile license tax; up-keep 
of automobile not used in business; income, estate, and inheritance taxes; alimony, separate 
maintenance, prenuptial settlement, breach of promise damages; fines for law violations; 
donations to political campaigns; donations to fund for bringing convention to city; fees 
to business clubs. 


17. Corporations: The rate of tax on corporation income is ....%. On net incomes up to 





en . an exemption of $.......... 
pay a tax on dividends received from other corporations. 
Gia COMEFIDUEIONS BTC MUOWSN TH... 2. oo oc ce ccc csccces 


is allowed. A corporation (does—does not) 
Deductions for charitable gifts 








MY STENOGRAPHER 
(Continued from page 280) 


constitute a trinity whose functions must be 
understood by the stenographer who would 
be rated competent. Intimacy with good 
literature inevitably guides her toward an 
understanding of these things. 

In many offices, correspondence involves 
frequent occasion for citing the names of 
well-known authors, prominent public men, 
the titles of books, magazines, and such. One 
dealing with a stenographer of limited literary 
perspective must, in such instances, inter- 
sperse dictation with aids to spelling and 
warnings as to quotation marks. This dis- 
turbing necessity would in a large measure be 
relieved, were more stenographers conversant 
with good literature. For example, while a 
reference to ‘The Sheik” would doubtless be 
correctly spelled and duly quoted in most 
cases, what fate would overtake “Monsieur 
Beaucaire,” “Erewhon,” “The Adventures of 
Gil Blas,” or ‘“The History of Rasselas?” 

An acquaintance of mine happens to be 
rated as one of the most capable house maga- 
zine editors in the country. His publications 
are distinguished by unique cartoons and 
pungent articles frequently based on obscure 


episodes in history and the classics. The 
editor admits himself a man of little education 
so far as actual school attendance is con- 
cerned. 

In the face of these facts his achievements 
have appeared all the more amazing, so I 
once asked him, “How come?” The explana- 
tion gave credit to his stenographer. She 
happens to be an avid reader of good books, 
trade journals, and the more serious type of 
magazine essays. Interested in her employer’s 
work, she reads with an eye to his editorial 
necessities, condenses relevant topics, adds 
occasional suggestions of her own, and sub- 
mits them for his consideration. Her services 
along this line have enabled my friend to 
accumulate a file of invaluable data. 

The cooperation of this particular secre- 
tary may be an isolated instance, yet it 
clearly illustrates how practically helpful a 
well-read stenographer can be to a business 
man. The process need not necessarily be 
confined to the business involved in this 
example. In other callings it might well have 
happy application. 

When all is said and done, then, it would 
seem that the business man whose stenog- 
rapher enjoys conversation with good litera- 
ture ig most favorably situated. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP 
By R. G. WALTERS 


is listed for use in the high schools of 


PHILADELPHIA 


Beginning May 1, 1930 


This interesting, practical, and teachable text is 
being used in — 


Bushwick Evening High School, Brooklyn 
Tilden Technical Night High School, Chicago 
Memorial High School for Boys, Boston 
Hutchinson High School, Buffalo 

Central High School, Columbus 

East High School, Columbus 

North High School, Columbus 

West High School, Columbus 

Cohtinuation School, Columbus 

Shortridge High School, Indianapolis 

Benson High School, Omaha 

Fifth Avenue Evening High School, Pittsburgh 
Central High School, Lansing 

Eastern High School, Lansing 

De La Salle High School, Minneapolis 

and hundreds of other schools. 


A sample copy of the text and the teacher’s manual 
will be gladly sent on request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago 


San Francisco 
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CENTRAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS CONVENTION 


The Central Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation will hold its Twenty-fifth annual 
convention in the Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 
Nebraska, May 8, 9 and 10. Under the 
direction of W. R. Hamilton of the Hamilton 
College of Commerce, Mason City, Iowa, 
who is President of the Association, an 
interesting program has been arranged. The 
program follows: 


Thursday Morning 


Remarks by B. F. Williams, Chairman, 
Capital City Commercial College, Des 
Moines, Iowa 

Our Obligations to Each Other—R. H. Peck, 
Brown’s Business College, Davenport, 
Iowa 

Can We Improve Soliciting Conditions?— 
W. R. Hamilton, Hamilton College of 
Commerce, Mason City, Iowa 

What’s Really Fundamental in the School 
Business?—W. A. Robbins, Lincoln School 
of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Discussion—Shall We Insist on Higher 
Teacher Standards?—Bruce F. Gates, 
Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa 

Fraternal Luncheon—Fontenelle Hotel 


Thursday Afternoon 


What Should a Well Rounded Business 
Course Include?—R. M. Phillips, Capital 
City Commercial College, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

Are We Keeping Pace with Business and 
General Education?—A. L. Dunn 

Experience Meeting on Promotion Methods, 
led by V. W. Boyles, Boyles College, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Get-together Dinner—The Aquila Court 

Reception—Art Institute 

Bridge and Dancing—Fontenelle Hotel 

Evening entertainment furnished by Local 
Committee 


Friday Morning 


Address of Welcome—Mr. Metcalf, Omaha 
Mayor, Omaha, Nebr. 

The National Congress of Commercial Edu- 
cation—Clay D. Slinker, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

Open .Forum—Questions and Answers— 
Chairman to be announced later 

Fraternal Luncheon 


Friday Afternoon 


Shorthand and Typewriting Round Table— 
Paul Moser, Chairman, Moser School, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Training for Greater Accuracy—Nettie M. 

i Huff Business College, Kansas City, 
Oo. 

Vocabulary Building—Charity Craig, Gates 
College, Waterloo, Iowa 

Business Round Table—W. M. Bryant, 
Chairman, Lincoln School of Commerce, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Reviews of Recent Studies in Curriculum 
Making—Ione C. Duffy, Van Sant School 
of Business, Omaha, Nebr. 

Technical Training Plus—D. B. Marti, 
Lincoln School of Commerce, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

General Discussion—Where Does Bookkeep- 
ing End and Accounting Begin? How 
Much Commercial Law in a Nine Months 
Course? 


Friday Evening 
Annual Banquet—Fontenelle Hotel 


Saturday Morning 


Stenotype Round Table—Mrs. W. R. Ham- 
ilton, Chairman, Hamilton College of 
Commerce, Mason City, Iowa 

How to Build a Stenotype Department up 
Quickly and Make it Pay—J. H. Rutledge, 
Central Business College, Sedalia, Mo. 

Factors that Make for Success in Stenotypy 
in a Private Business School—B. F: Wil- 
liams, Capital City Commercial College, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

The Teacher’s Responsibility in Influencing 
the Stenotype Student to Purchase a 
Machine Early in his Course—Bessie C. 
Hutchinson, Tobin Business College, Ft. 
Dodge, Iowa 

Reports of Committees 

Election of Officers 


ee 


LOUISIANA SCHOOL 
TYPEWRITING CONTEST 


A State contest in typewriting will be held 
at Shreveport, Louisiana, May 17, 1930, 
under the auspices of the North Louisiana 
Commercial Teachers Association. There will 
be separate contests for high school students, 
Parochial school students, commercial school 
students and college students, including both 
first year and second year students. The 
association will hold meetings in the morning 
and afternoon with a reception in the evening. 
Miss Alice Louise Smith of the Ouchita 
Parish High School, Monroe, was elected 
President of the association at its last meeting 
on March 8. 
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COMMERCIAL EFFICIENCY CONTESTS 


The Commercial Club of the Union High 
School, Benwood, West 
Virginia, has been 
making a strong effort 
to be of service to as 
many persons, and in 
as many ways, as pos- 
sible. Last year it ap- 
peared to me that an 
efficiency contest in all 
business subjects with- 
in our own school could 
do much good, and 
would in many ways 
prove more useful than 
the older form of con- 
test. 


We are now in the 
middle of our second annual Commercial 
Efficiency Contest. We find the interest 
greater this year than ever before throughout 
all our classes. A beautiful trophy has been 
purchased by the club for this year’s contest. 
The names of the various commercial subjects 
as well as the names of the winners will be 
engraved upon it after the contest. 








J. Edwin Fisher 


The purpose of the contest is to raise the 
students desire for higher scholarship, and to 
create interest in these practical subjects. 
The competitive spirit is further aroused by 
offering individual awards. We arrange to 
have all awards available and on display 
about a month before the date of the contest. 
The individual awards give the student some- 
thing to show for his personal achievement. 


All the instructors in our department have 
been sold on the new contest idea and they 
are responsible for the success of our early 
efforts in this direction. This contest is par- 
ticipated in by all students studying commer- 
cial subjects. We have retained all the good 
qualities of sectional and state contests, while 
numerous good qualities not thought of pre- 
viously have been added. Some students in 
the lower ranks of a class might not ordinarily 
be interested in the contest because they are 
certain they will not win honors. We avoid 
this possibility by so placing the date of the 
contest as to make the scores useful in making 
up the period grades of all students. The plan 
avoids the abuses and bad features of many 
of the sectional and state contests. Every 
student in the department thus takes an 
active part in this contest and benefits 
directly. The best student in each subject 
wins and the awards thus stay in our own 
school. An outstanding advantage of the plan 
is the fact that all students receive the same 
practical training, and none receive secret or 
special coaching as is so often the case in the 
older form of contest. Our training is the 
regular and practical material of the course 
that the student will find useful in any 


business office. We do not use easy exercises 
to run up a high score. The trophy which 
remains in the department permanently is a 
constant encouragement throughout the 
school years to follow towards work of a higher 
standard. 


We exercise great care in selecting and 
making up the objective tests used in deter- 
mining the winners in each subject. The 
grading is carried on in such a way as to 
avoid all doubt on the students part regarding 
fairness and accuracy in grading. 


Following the contest this year, we will 
hold a joint meeting of the Commerce Club 
and the Business Men’s Club. During the 
course of this program we give our regular 
program, being careful to select topics for 
student presentation that are of special 
interest to the men who are expected to 
attend as well as of educational value to the 
students. We are having this program in the 
evening as we find many of our business men 
will not take the time during the day to 
attend, in fact, we changed to the evening 
program at the request of the business men, 
after they complained that while interested 
they did not feel justified in taking time at 
one o’clock to attend. 


We are providing an outside speaker 
qualified to speak on a topic of interest to 
both students and business men. 


We consider our Commercial Efficiency 
Contest a great success. We are adding new 
features this year and expect it to be more 
valuable than ever before. It is our desire 
to continue with our advancement as we 
consider the present achievement a mere start 
in the right direction. Our joint meeting 
with the Business Men’s Club gives us many 
valuable contacts and opportunity to develop 
better understanding between our school and 
the business leaders of our community. 

—J. Edwin Fisher 
Head of Com’l. Department 
Union High School 
Benwood, W. Va. 


KK 
MEETING OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


The annual spring meeting of the Southern 
California Commercial Teachers Association 
is to be held at the Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Long Beach, California, on Saturday, 
May 3. The meeting will be opened by a 
series of six Round Table discussions, in- 
cluding Bookkeeping, Junior Business Train- 
ing, Junior College Section, Salesmanship, 
Shorthand, and Typewriting. Luncheon 
will be served followed by a speaker and 
special entertainment. 
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BENJAMIN R. HAYNES, who has been 





Benjamin R. Haynes 


ing. 


an instructor in the 
Packard Commercial 
School in New York 
City, and also an Assis- 
tant in Commercial 
Education, School of 
Education, New York 
University, for the past 
two years, has recently 
been appointed Assis- 
tant Professor of Com- 
mercial Education at 
the University of 
Southern California, 
Los Angeles. He is to 
be in charge of Com- 
mercial Teacher Train- 


Mr. Haynes was born at Plattsburg, 


New York, and graduated from the Plattsburg 


State Normal School in 1917. 


Later he 


attended New York University receiving his 
B.S. and M. A. degrees. During the past year 
he has been President of the New York 
University Commercial Teachers’ Club. Plans 
have been completed for a_ testimonial 


luncheon on May 3. 


He has had a wide 


experience in commercial teaching and is well 


equipped to perform 
position. 


the duties of his new 


KK 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
OF STUDY SERIES 


The Balance Sheet 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Oakland Public Schools have recently 
published the following courses of study which 
might be of interest to commercial teacher 


elsewhere. 


I am furnishing you with the 


list price of each and suggest that if you 
desire to do so you place in your “Balance 
Sheet” a notice advising other school depart- 
ments of these courses of study and the 


prices of each. 


Economic Geography............. 


Commercial Law. . 


Shorthand...... 


Handbook for Office Training — 


Students....... 


Elementary Accounting. .......... 


25 


I appreciate receiving “The Balance 
Sheet” and consider it one of the outstanding 
publications for commercial education. The 
teachers of Oakland not only enjoy it, but 
secure a great deal of valuable information 
from the articles published each month. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) JOHN W. EDGEMOND 
Supv. of Commercial Subjects 
Oakland, Calif. 

After examining the Courses of Study 
referred to in Mr. Edgemond’s letter, we 
are inclined to believe that they will be 
of interest to commercial teachers in 
general and particularly those concerned 
with the administration of commercial 
education or with commercial curricu- 


lum building. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The North Carolina Commercial Teachers’ 
Association held its annual meeting in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, on March 21 and 22 
in connection with the meetings of the North 
Carolina Education Association. 

An important feature of the meeting was a 
report of the survey that had been made of 
Commercial Education in this state during the 
past year. This survey included a study of 
the (1) supply of and demand for commercial 
teachers in the high schools for white in North 
Carolina (1929-30), and the (2) academic and 
professional preparation possessed by com- 
mercial teachers in the high schools for 
whites in North Carolina (1929-30). 

The survey was conducted under the 
direction of Dr. M. C. S. Noble, Jr., Director 
Division of Information and _ Statistics 
assisted by a Research and Study Committee 
of Commercial Teachers, and members of the 
State Department of Education. It is hoped 
that as a result of this survey that some steps 
will be taken in the near future to meet the 
need of a standard four-year teacher training 
course for commercial teachers in North 
Carolina. 

The association was delighted to have 
messages in keeping with the general theme 
of the meeting from members of the State 
Department, Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse 
of the North Carolina College for Women; 
Charles G. Reigner, Rowe Publishing Com- 
pany; James W. Baker, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company; Rupert P. SoRelle, Gregg 
Publishing Company; and George W. Hoss- 
field, the World’s Champion Typist. 

The following officers were re-elected for 
the year 1930-31: President, Willie Ruby 
Blackburn, Kingston; Vice-President, J. H. 
Shields, Duke University, Durham; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Artelee Puett, Elkins. 


Cod 


MOUNTAIN STATE 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


The artistic annual catalogue of the 
Mountain State Business College comes to 
our desk and gets a good share of attention 
from the fact that it gives interesting in- 
formation even. for one whose preparatory 
days are past. It shows the college in its fine 
new home at Spring and Sixteenth Streets and 
a beautiful institution it is. 

President Sine long ago made the M.S.B.C. 
one of the leading business colleges in the 
country and it long since has become one of 
Parkersburg’s cherished educational insti- 
tutions. 

For 42 years it has been giving young men 
and women of many states the educational 
foundation for successful business careers and 
its alumni includes some of the outstanding 
business executives of the country. 
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PLANNING A COURSE 
IN ACCOUNTING 
NEXT YEAR 


? 


THEN USE THE TEXT 
OF PROVEN WORTH 


By J. F. SHERWOOD 
Including these texts: 
Fundamentals of Accounting 
Constructive Accounting 
Fundamentals of Auditing 
Income Tax Accounting 
\\ These units are correlated / / l \ 









as to content, and uni- 


\ form as to Write Ly / / MI} My 
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PROGRAM 
RESEARCH CONFERENCE 
ON COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
University of Iowa 
May 16, 17, 1930 


A State Program for Secondary Business 
Education Based on Research—J. O. 
Malott, Specialist in Commercial Educa- 
tion, United States Bureau of Education 

An Experiment with Erasing in Typewriting 
—E. G. Blackstone, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Iowa 


The Relative Efficiency of Double or Single 
Periods in Typewriting—Bessie A. Young, 
West High School, Waterloo, Iowa 


What Weights Should be Assigned to Differ- 
ent Kinds of Typing Errors?—Nobel 
Morrison, Graduate Student, University 
of Iowa 


What Weight Should be Given to Speed and 
to Accuracy in Typing?—Florence Bailey, 
Graduate Student, University of Iowa 


A New Type of State Wide Commercial 
Contest for Wisconsin—C. M. Yoder, 
Director of Commercial Courses, White- 
water State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wis. 

The Reactions of Commercial Teachers to 
Commercial Contests—Frances Botsford, 
Assistant in Commerce, University of Iowa 


The Extent of Student Withdrawals from 


WHAT I COULD TEACH 


If I knew what lay between each hill, 
And in each little heart of cares and fears; 
If I could forget in silent peace until 
I lost all thought of grades and tears— 
Then I might grasp the wonder of the school 
In which I teach—a glad enchanting place; 
Then, what I could teach with outstretched 
hand, 
And smile my faith into each down-bent 
face! 


But while I read and talk and think, my 
sighing 

Is mingled with life’s hurry—to teach on 
again 

Those pages of New York State Regents’ 
outlining, 

For another class must enter—and without 
chagrin 

I’ll face each problem—do my part— 

What I could teach! alas—I’ll hide my 

heart. 


Evelyn R. Howell 
High School 
Valhalla, N. Y. 


* 


Shorthand Classes—Myrtle Gaffin, State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

A Study of Eye-Movements in Reading 
Shorthand—Ann Brewington, College of 
Finance and Administration, University of 
Chicago 

A Study of Standards of Achievement in 
Stenography—J. O. Malott, Specialist in 
Commercial Education, United States 
Bureau of Education 


Building Clerical Courses on Facts—L. L. 
Jones, Gregg Publishing Company 

A Plan for Vocational Guidance through 
Junior Business Training—Samuel Wanous, 
University Experimental Schools, Univer- 
sity of Iowa 

Objective Tests for Commercial Law— 
P. B. S. Peters, Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Summary of Recent Significant Research 
Findings—E. W. Barnhart, Chief of Com- 
mercial Education Service, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education 


Dinner to all Conference Visitors in charge 
of Pi Omega Pi, National Commercial 
Teachers Fraternity 


* * * 


INLAND EMPIRE 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-second annual meeting of the 
Inland Empire Educational Association was 
held in the Lewis & Clark High School, 
Spokane, Washington, April 9, 10 and 11. 
Section meetings for commercial teachers 
were held Wednesday and Thursday. The 
principal speaker at the Wednesday after- 
noon meeting was Dick Carlson of the 
LaSalle Extension University, who spoke on 
the subject ‘“The Modern Trend in Business.’’ 
The principal speaker at the Thursday after- 
noon meeting was James W. Baker of the 
South-Western Publishing Company, who 
spoke on the subject of “Trends of Educa- 
tion’. W. L. Edwards, Director of Commer- 
cial Education for Tacoma, also spoke on 
“the New State Course of Study”. The 
meetings attracted a large attendance. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Anne Corcoran of State College, Pull- 
man, Washington, Chairman; and Pauline 
Everett of the North Central High School, 
Spokane, Secretary. 
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Mc’s BUSINESS COLLEGE 


February 11, 1930, marked the opening of 
Mc’s Business College, Brownwood, Texas, 
in new quarters. Due to the continued growth 
of the school, the old quarters became too 
small and new quarters had to be provided 
with additional equipment to accommodate 
the student-body. The school was established 
by Prof. P. B. McElroy twenty-seven years 
ago. Since April, 1929, Prof. P. L. Kelley 
has been associated with Prof. McElroy as 
partner in the management of the school. 

* AK 


CRANE COLLEGE 


Enos L. Hendrix, formerly head of the 
Accounting Department of the John Marshall 
High School, Chicago, Illinois, has been 
appointed to a position on the faculty of 
Crane College, the municipal college of 
Chicago. Mr. Hendrix is a graduate from the 
Bowling Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, and from Northwestern 
University, Chicago. He has also taken 
graduate work at Northwestern University 
and the University of Chicago. Mr. Hendrix 
has had wide experience as an instructor in 
commerce and has also had business and 
public accounting experience, hence is well 
qualified for the position he now holds. 

KK 


CHARLES F. HAINFELD of the Union 
Hill High School, Union City, New Jersey, 
will give several courses in commercial educa- 
tion at the State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin, this summer. Last year 
Mr. Hainfeld was Director of the Commercial 
Teachers Institute at Draughon’s College, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 





CONNECTICUT VALLEY 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Connecticut Valley Commercial Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Bay Path Institute, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, May 17, 1930. 
Contests in shorthand, typewriting, and 
spelling will be staged. An interesting 
program is being prepared and the officers 
anticipate a larger attendance than in 
previous years. The officers include Geo. W. 
Hoyt, Pres., Mrs. H. A. Julin, Vice Pres., and 
Miss Dorothea Nagel, Sec.-Treas. 


KK 


The splendid work of ROBERT CRAW- 
FORD, head of the commercial department of 
the Harding High School, Aliquippa, Penn- 
sylvania, has been recognized by his promo- 
tion to the assistant principalship of that 
school. The town of Aliquippa was recently 
combined with the town of Woodlawn and 
the commercial department of the Harding 
High School has, under the guidance of 
Mr. Crawford, become one of the largest and 
best organized commercial departments in 


Pennsylvania. 
see 


The annual convention of the NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF PENMANSHIP 
TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS was 
held in Detroit, April 9, 10 and 11. Next 
year the meeting will be held in Cincinnati. 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, Newark, New Jersey, 
was elected President of the Association for 
the ensuing year. 


One of the Classrooms at Mc’s Business College, Brownwood, Texas 
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PETERS and POMEROY’S COMMERCIAL LAW 
FREE FROM LEGAL PHRASEOLOGY 








Class using PETERS AND POMEROY’S COMMERCIAL LAW, 
Bay Path Institute, Springfield, Mass. 





BAY PATH INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS TRAINING 
100 CHESTNUT STREET 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


South-Western Publishing Co. February 28, 1930 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


A commercial law textbook to be teachable should be as free as 
possible from legal phraseology and terms. The text material should 
be well supported with case problems and questions for discussion 
which have a direct bearing upon the subject matter. 


PETERS AND POMEROY'S COMMERCIAL LAW text meets these requirements 
more effectively than any brief text on business law with which I am 
familiar. An instructor who uses to the best advantage the material 
in this text will have no difficulty in creating and maintaining 
interest in his commercial law classes. 
Yours very truly, 
H. M. MUNFORD, 
HMM: B Instructor in Commercial Law 











The popularity of PETERS AND POMEROY’S COMMERCIAL LAW 
is due in part to the non-technical language used, and commented upon in the 
above letter. Send for information about this text. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE 
TO OFFER STENOTYPY 


Announcement has just been made by Dean 
Cleveland, head of the 
summer school at 
Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman,. to the 
effect that Stenotypy 
will be offered as a 
summer course in that 
institution for a period 
of eight weeks, begin- 
ning on June 10. 

This work will carry 
a four-hour university 
credit, the highest 
credit given for any 
summer school course 
in the college. A large 
enrollment is antici- 
pated. 

The work will be in charge of Mrs. Edna P. 
Kent, Principal of the Shorthand and Steno- 
typy Departments and Student Counselor of 
the Northwestern Business College, Spokane. 

KK 





Mrs. Edna P. Kent 


FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


I want to compliment you on the appear- 
ance of the January issue of “The Balance 
Sheet.” I like it very much and the rest of our 
teachers think so too. The illustrations and 
the colors add greatly to the appearance of 
“The Balance Sheet.” 


L. W. Korona 
New Kensington, Pa. 
+e 





George H. Ross, Vice-President of 
the Minneapolis 





Business Col- 
lege, Minne- 
apolis, Minne- 


sota, died March 
20 after an ill- 
ness of several 
months. Mr. 
Ross came from 
Canada to ac- 
cept the position 
as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the 
school in 1921 
and since that 
time had been associated with J. H. 
Mosher in the management of the 
school. 

Mr. Ross was a member of the Knox 
Presbyterian Church and its pastor for 
several years. Recently he was elected 
treasurer of the Professional Men’s 
Club of Minneapolis and was also a 
member of the Minneapolis Automobile 
Club and the Minneapolis Retail 
Advertising Institute. He belonged to 
Ark Lodge A. F. and A. M., and Zurah 
Shrine Temple. He is survived by a 
widow, two sons and two daughters. 




















DANA COLLEGE 


Professor Erland Nelson, former head of 
the commercial depart- 
ment at Dana College, 
Blair, Nebr., has been 
promoted to the posi- 
tion as Acting Presi- 
dent succeeding T. M. 
Hansen. Miss Nellie 
Vail, formerly a com- 
mercial teacher in the 
Central High School at 
Montevideo, Minne- 
sota, has _ succeeded 
Prof. Nelson as com- 
mercial instructor. 
Miss Vail is conducting 
a number of interesting 
experiments in office 
practice and salesmanship. The results of her 
experiments will be published and will be 
available for distribution at the close of the 
school year. President Nelson has also pre- 
pared a standardized test in Commercial 
Law, a copy of which may be had upon 
request. 





Erland Nelson 


KK 


TYPEWRITING CONTEST 


The Fourth Annual State School Typing 
Contest will be held Saturday morning, June 
7, at Utica, New York, under the auspices of 
the Commercial Club of the Utica Free 
Academy. The officers in charge of the contest 
include Walter Moore, President of the 
Commercial Club, and William FE. Smith, 
Faculty Advisor and Contest Manager. 
Mr. Smith is head of the commercial depart- 
ment in the Utica Free Academy. 


OK 


LEHIGH VALLEY ARTS 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Lehigh Valley 
Arts Association was held in the Easton 
(Pennsylvania) High School, Saturday, March 
15. W. F. Magee, President of the Bethlehem 
Business College, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
presided at the Commercial Teachers’ Section 
meeting. The speakers included Louis A. 
Leslie, Business Manager of The Gregg 
Writer; D. D. Lessenberry, Principal of the 
Business High School, Pittsburgh; W. R. 
Wagenseller, Director, School of Business 
Administration, Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia. Stanley S. Beers of the Northampton 
High School was elected Chairman for next 


ear. 
y RE 


CLYDE E. ROWE, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has been elected 
head of the commercial department in the 
High School at Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, 
for next year. Mr. Rowe is scheduled to give 
a course in Methods of Teaching Typewriting 
at the Bowling Green Business University 
during the summer session. 
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EFFECTIVE 
ADVERTISING | Are Easily Grasped 
AS by Students Using 























FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ADVERTISING 


By 
ROWSE and FISH 


This practical text presents the 
principles of advertising in a con- 
crete manner. The text material 
is easily understood and principles 
are thoroughly illustrated. 


Projects at the end of each 
chapter give students an oppor- 
tunity to apply the principles, thus 
developing advertising ability. 


May we tell you more about 
this interesting textbook. 


¢ ¢ 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati San Francisco 
New York Chicago 
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E. C. T. A. 


The Thirty-second annual convention of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
was held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, April 17, 18, 19, 1930, with a 
record-breaking attendance. An excellent 
program had been arranged by the officers, 
President, Dr. Edward J. McNamara, Vice- 
President, Mrs. Edith Joynes, Secretary, 
Alexander S. Massell, and Treasurer, Arnold 
M. Lloyd, with the assistance of the members 
of the various committees. The proceedings of 
the convention will be published in the Year 
Book, which will be distributed among the 
members of the association and which may 
also be purchased by non-members. 


J. A. Luman, Vice-Principal of the Pierce 
School of Business Administration, Phila- 
delphia, was elected President for the ensuing 
year. Other officers elected include Sadie L. 
Ziegler, Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, 
Vice-President; Alexander S. Massell, Central 
Commercial Continuation School, New York 
City, Secretary; and Harold M. Lloyd, Banks 
College, Philadelphia, Treasurer. L. A. Rice, 
Assistant in Secondary Education, Trenton, 
New Jersey, was elected a member of the 
Executive Board. The next annual meeting 
of the association will be held in Boston in 
1931. 


KK 


POCATELLO STUDENTS WIN AWARDS 


Students of the Pocatello, Idaho, High 
School have been awarded two Royal Portable 
Typewriters for having made the highest 
perfect typing record in the state. Evelyn 
Cook won the award for the four-month 
period ending December 31, 1928, while Ione 
Hancuff won the award for the four-month 
period ending December 31, 1929. The Poca- 
tello High School was the first school in Idaho 
to have the honor of winning this prize the 
second time. In winning the award, Miss 
Evelyn Cook wrote at the rate of 63.75 words 
per minute for fifteen minutes without an 
error. 


J. A. Ziebarth of the Pocatello High School, 
in writing regarding the success of their 
students, stated “We don’t presume to 
believe that one text is so much better than 
another that it will develop accurate students 
while another will not. We kid ourselves into 
thinking that the most important factor is the 
teaching and the next most important factor 
is the student himself. However, we use 20th 
Century Touch Typewriting and like it.” 


NATIONAL COOPERATIVE 
COMMERCIAL SURVEY 


Commercial Teachers, School Adminis- 
trators, and Business Leaders are invited to 
participate in a combined local and national 
commercial survey to determine what business 
training should be had by high school gradu- 
ates who do not plan to enter a commercial 
occupation, and who do not major in business 
in their high school courses. 


Several surveys and investigations have 
been carried out to determine the content of 
the specialized high school commercial cur- 


ricula to train stenographers, bookkeepers, 
salesmen, file clerks, etc., but as yet no exten- 
sive study has been made to determine what 
knowledge of business should be possessed by 
that large number of high school students who 
do not definitely plan to enter a specialized 
business occupation. It is generally recognized 
that every one regardless of his trade or pro- 
fession should possess knowledge of certain 
phases of banking, investments, budgeting, 
insurance, business law, records, personal 
accounting, etc. A survey is now being under- 
taken to determine just what phases of these 
and other business subjects may be taught 
those high school students who do not major 
in commercial subjects. The survey will 
ascertain from former high school graduates 
(not recent graduates) their activities, rela- 
tions, and experiences of a business nature and 
from these will determine what knowledge of 
a business nature should be included in the 
curriculum for those high school students who 
do not elect a specialized business course. 


This survey is undertaken by private initia- 
tive and is not financed by school funds, conse- 
quently, it is planned on a cooperative basis 
in order to enable any commercial teacher or 
school administrator to conduct a local sur- 
vey, without expense, and at the same time 
participate in a national survey. I propose to 
send to any commercial teacher or school 
administrator as many questionnaires as he 
can use locally. These questionnaires may be 
distributed by advanced students, curriculum 
committees, or by any other method preferred 
locally. I shall have the data tabulated, 
classified, and organized and will furnish 
without charge to any cooperating teacher or 
administrator the results of the survey in his 
community. The results of the national 
survey will be made available later. Please 
write me stating how many questionnaires 
you desire for your community. If you wish 
further information concerning the nature, 
purpose and technic of this investigation, you 
are invited to write me. 


—B. Frank Kyker, Director 
Department of Business 
Berea College, Berea, Ky. 
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CHUCKLES » » » \ 


S 


WAS PA RIGHT OR WRONG? 


“T got a lickin’ on your account, Pa.”’ 

“A lickin’ on my account? What do you 
mean?” 

‘“’Member last night when I asked you 
how much a Russian ruble is worth?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, ‘not worth a damn’ is not the 
answer.” 


+4 
SPEEDY INDEED! 


Head of Business College—“‘In teaching 
shorthand and typewriting we are strong on 
accuracy.” 

Inquirer—‘‘How are you on speed?” 

Head of Business College—“‘Well, of last 
year’s class six married their employers within 
six months.” 


ee 
GO TO THE HEAD OF THE CLASS 


English Prof.: “Correct this sentence: 
‘Before any damage could be done, the fire 
was put out by the volunteer fire depart- 
ment’.” 

Frosh: “The fire was put out before any 
damage could be done by the volunteer fire 
department.” 


eke 
NOT APPRECIATED 


‘My little sister is awfully lucky,’”’ said one 
little boy to another. 

“Why?” 

‘She went to a party last night where they 
played a game in which the men either had to 
kiss the girls or pay a forfeit of a box of 
candy.” 

“Well, how was your sister lucky?” 

“She came home with thirteen boxes of 
candy.” 

OK 


NO CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT 


“Say, looky hya, Rastus, you know what 
you’re doin? You is goin’ away fo’ a week and 
they ain’t a stick of wood cut for de house.”’ 

‘‘Well, what you’all whinin’ about, woman? 
I ain’t takin’ de axe wid me, am I?” 


+4 
ON HIS WAY 


The very modern artist was explaining 
his theories. 

*““You see,” he said, ““what we aim at is the 
elimination of the egocentric vision, without 
destroying the essential unity of the sub- 
conscious reflex. Do you follow me?” 

“I am well ahead of you,” said his friend. 
“I came out of the asylum yesterday.” 


COLD 


Speaker: “Think of the poverty on the 
other side! Think of it! How would you 
feel if your family were composed of a widow 
with little orphans?” 

Casey: “I’d feel like a corpse!’’ 


*** 


STRANGE, INDEED! 


Teacher—Willie, compose a sentence con- 
taining the “stranger.” 

Willie—You found so many mistakes in 
my ’rithmetic yesterday, I bet you “strained 
yer eyes.” 

hk 


GETTING A NEW BOSS 


‘“How do you like your new boss?”’ 
“Rotten. We don’t pull together at all. 
When I’m late he’s early and when I’m 
early he’s late.” 
kK 


BOILING IT DOWN 


The reporter came idly into the office. 
“Well,” said the editor, “‘what did our 
eminent statesman have to say?” 
“Nothing.” 
‘Well, keep it down to a column.” 
eke 


BIOLOGICAL TRUTH 


Miss Watson—Janet, your essay on ““My 
Mother” was just the same as Margaret’s. 
Janet—Yes, ma’am, we have the same 
mother. 
KOK 


A GOOD REASON 


A professor tells this story at his own 
expense. 

He was instructing a class of boys about 
the circulation of the blood and to make sure 
that they understood him, he said, “Can you 
tell me why it is that if I stood on my head, 
the blood would rush to my head, and when 
I stand on my feet, there is no rush of blood 
to the feet?” 

Then a small boy answered, “It is because 
your feet are not empty, sir.” 

Pred 


TOO OLD TO START 


Sandy McPherson was traveling one day 
and felt very thirsty, so he took a bottle 
from his pocket and drew the cork, when a 
fellow passenger stopped him and said: 

“Excuse me, sir, but I am over sixty years 
old and I have never tasted a drop of liquor 
in all my life.” 

“Dinna worry yourself, sir,” said Sandy, 
‘“‘you’re not gonna start now.” 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing 
on this page should be addressed to 


THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets - - Cincinnati, Ohio 

















TEACHERS WANTED 


Young man to head Accounting Department. 
Private school. Must have good personality and 
the ability to handle bookkeeping and account- 
ancy, law, penmanship, and business arithmetic 
and calculation. Qualifications must comply 
with requirements of New York State Regents. 
Address, No. 367. 





Teacher wanted who desires to establish herself 
in New York City and can invest $1,000 or more 
after a short trial in a reliable school that is 
expanding and opening new branches. Man- 
agerial position when qualified. Must be good 
disciplinarian and of pleasing personality—one 
who uses common sense. Must know Gregg and 
preference will be given one who has a knowledge 
of other commercial subjects. State fully about 
yourself in confidence, stating age. Address, 
No. 368. 


SOLICITOR WANTED. Established school in 
good territory wants a first-class and reliable 
solicitor at once. Good pay and an interest in 
the school to one who makes good as a producer 
for six months. Will consider an experienced 
teacher who has had successful field experience 
and is willing to prove his worth in the field. 
Address, No. 369. 








Commercial teachers can make a profitable 
connection with a well-established successful 
Chicago corporation. Part time work right in 
your own community. Selling experience desir- 
able but not necessary. Dignified, pleasant work. 
No canvassing. Address, No. 370. 





Field man wanted by one of the leading New 
York City schools. School has been established 
for forty years ‘‘with a second to none”’ in repu- 
tation. Strong selling plan, good support. Must 
have good education and strong personality. 
Exceptional opportunity for the right person. 
Must have some money to invest in the preferred 
eons, oe age, reference, experience. Address, 
No. 371. 





Partner wanted for small business school in 
Florida city of 12,000 population. Good territory 
with many small towns from which to draw 
patronage. Should be a good solicitor as well as 
teacher. Address, 372. 





Wanted at once high-class field man or in- 
structor who will make an investment and be- 
come active in an exceptionally high class, pro- 
gressive business college on the Pacific Coast. 
Excellent field for opportunity. Address, No. 373. 





WANTED—Four business college teachers and 
managers, men or women, for a group of schools 
now forming in the Southeastern section. Should 
be thoroughly familiar with the business college 
work and be able to put up at least a $200 deposit 
which will be returned. Income will range from 
$1500 to $5000 a year. Write qualifications and 
experience fully in first letter and enclose photo- 
graph. Address, The Business Service Company, 
Box 81, Tallahassee, Fla. 





Wanted teacher of all commercial branches, 
who would be interested in taking an interest 
in school to be paid for out of earnings. Give 
qualifications and send photo in first letter. 
Address, No. 374. 


Young man, who is now a teacher of commer- 
cial subjects in a high school, is wanted as a 
solicitor during June and July by an old estab- 
lished school in Ohio which enrolls only high 
school graduates and enjoys an enviable reputa- 
tion. Satisfactory drawing account advanced 
against commissions. Address, No. 375. 





A teacher for either commercial or stenographic 
work in a small business college on Pacific Coast. 
Teacher must be able to furnish a cash bond as 
he will have complete supervision of this depart- 
ae ane handling of collections. Address, 

o. ‘ 





REPRESENTATIVE WANTED: Eastern School 
of Business Administration, Accountancy and 
Secretarial Science needs able field man for 
permanent position on staff. Unusually strong 
selling plan, national reputation, consistent 
advertising, direct mail, etc., excellent coopera- 
tion. Graduates placed. closer can earn 
large income. Give full details relative to educa- 
tion, experience, age, height, weight, and photo- 
graph with first letter. Address, No. 384 





POSITIONS WANTED 


A middle-aged woman, college graduate, expe- 
rienced teacher, now employed, wants a position 
in commercial school beginning in September. 
South preferred. Can teach all commercial 
subjects and Spanish. Address, No. 347. 





Position wanted, as teacher of commercial 
law and accounting, by a licensed attorney with 
an LL. B. degree and two years’ college training 
in accounting. Have taught all commercial 
subjects and have had ten years’ experience. 
Wife can teach shorthand and typing. Both have 
splendid personalities. Would consider the pur- 
chase of a part interest in a school. Pacific Coast 
preferred. Address, No. 348. 





EXECUTIVE with experience as Public School 
Superintendent, Bank Manager, Specialty Sales- 
man, and Commercial Teacher Training, will be 
available June 15. Wants to assume administra- 
tion of commercial subjects in a city system, or 
in collegiate school of commerce. Address, No. 





Position wanted by lady teacher with seven 
years’ experience in the teaching of commercial 
subjects and four years’ business experience. 
High school and normal school graduate. Can 
teach bookkeeping, accounting, and allied sub- 
jects. Address, No. 350. 


SCHOOL PROMOTION MAN AVAILABLE. 
Versatile in preparation of interest-compelling 
catalogs and booklets that build good-will. A 
fluent correspondent, knows tuition-sales and 
personnel gleaned from ripe experience in large 
institution management, chain and branch 
school organization. American by birth, age 40. 
Address, No. 351. 








Young man, experienced in public school 
teaching, business college teaching, and also 
actual business practice, desires position for the 
summer. Can teach all commercial subjects. 
Excellent references. Address, No. 352. 
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Two lady teachers desire positions in same 
school. First qualified to teach ae 
work, inexperienced, but will accept small salary, 
practical office experience. Second qualified in 
both stenographic and bookkeeping, several 
years’ business college experience. Could assist 
in management leaving owner free for field work. 
Address, No. 353. 





Teaching position wanted for summer months. 
Twelve years’ commercial teaching experience. 
Have done some court reporting and have plenty 
good practical experience as stenographer and 
office man. Age 38. University graduate. Salary 
is of very little consequence for these summer 
months. Would like place where I can get some 
sepegeenee soliciting as well as teaching. Address, 

o. . 





A teacher with ten years’ experience in public 
and private schools, B. C. S. degree, desires posi- 
tion for the coming summer months. At present 
teaching in a large high school. Address, No. 355. 





An experienced school executive with business- 
getting ideas is open for connection with a high- 
grade business school as manager or assistant 
manager. Can make and operate under a budget 
ag a stop leaks and make profits. Address, 

oO. " 





Young lady teacher, with five years’ experience, 
desires connection with business college during 
vacation period. Will consider permanent posi- 
tion. Have been head of commercial department 
in present position for four years. ufficient 
education to do satisfactory work in Shorthand 
(Gregg), Typewriting, Bookkeeping (20th Cen- 
tury), and allied subjects. Unquestioned integ- 
av. ae references. Available June 1. Address, 

o. ° 





Lady teacher desires a teaching position in a 
business school. Can teach all commercial sub- 
jects and have had four years’ experience. Best 
of references. Address, No. 358. 





Experienced business college manager desires 
to connect with a good school in the West or 
South, with privilege of buying interest later if 
congenial. Can handle all commercial subjects. 
Address, No. 359. 





EXPERIENCED SCHOOL MANAGER and 
teacher of accounting desires permanent position. 
Good references and reason for change. Will 
solicit. Prefer Middle West business college. 
Address, No. 360. 





Young lady with B. A. degree, wants teaching 
position in university, business college or high 
school for the summer months. Have had three 
years’ teaching experience in university. Would 
like to secure such a position with view of keeping 
it for the coming school year. Address, No. 361. 





Young man, 27 years of age, desires position as 
teacher or department head. Six years’ experi- 
ence. Have B.S. degree with major in commerce 
and have completed two terms’ work for masters’ 
degree. Have been head of commercial depart- 
ment in present position for four years. Can 
teach work of college grade and all branches 
except shorthand. Address, No. 362. 





Accountant (now with General Motors) with 
university teaching and business college man- 
agerial experience, desires position with strictly 
high-class college as manager, superintendent or 
head of commercial department. Would consider 
registrar position. Commensurate salary requi- 
site. Address, No. 363. 





Young man, experienced in all lines of business 
school work, wants position with private business 
school as combination field man, instructor or 
principal. Central or Middle West preferred. 
Available May 15. Address, No. 364. 


Young man, 24, wants position in high school 
or business college. Have had three years teaching 
experience. Can teach all commercial subjects, 
= ao English and Physiology. Address, 

o. i 





Young man with A. C. A. degree and a graduate 
of a special school in Higher Accountancy, in- 
cluding six years of public and private school 
experience, desires teaching position for the com- 
ing summer months. Employed in commercial 
department at present time. Might consider con- 
tract for next fall. Address, No. 389. 





Young lady, 21, two years college, also business 
college training, desires position in private school 
or business college. Can teach all commercial 
subjects. Can furnish excellent references as to 
character and qualifications. Address, No. 365. 


Position wanted as solicitor or teacher of ac- 
counting and allied subjects during July and 
August. Would consider contract for future if 
sufficiently attractive. Prefer Mid-western states, 
though other parts will be considered. Have 
A. B. and M. A. degrees, and nine years’ teaching 
experience. Address, No. 366. 








SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business college for lease or sale in city of 
approximately 12,000 population. Good business. 
Established three years. Reasonable price to 
responsible person. Address, No. 377. 





Well established school in Central Western 
State, in city of 40,000. Established more than 
twenty years. Curiosity seekers and those who 
want something for nothing need not write. No 
local competition. Thirty counties represented 
in annual enrollment. Address, No. 378. 





Old established business college in the South 
for sale. G lease, fine quarters, new equip- 
ment, in a city with a population of 250,000 which 
is rapidly growing. Has a fine reputation and 
high-class patronage. Forty-two years in opera- 
tion, a large student-body. Fine proposition for 
the party who means business. Address, No. 379. 





High-class business college in California. 
Excellent territory, Nearly new equipment. No 
indebtedness. Established five years. Price 
reasonable. Buy now and build up a big enroll- 
— for fall. All or part interest. Address, No. 





Growing, progressive and well advertised, and 
organized business school. Well situated as to 
location, competition and territory on the Pacific 

st. Excellent equipment and standards. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. Will sell all or 
part. Unless you have some capital and mean 
business do not write. Address, No. 381. 





Small business college, well established and 
only one in the city. Suitable for man and wife. 
Small cash payment. Address, No. 382. 





Either part or full interest in business college 
located on Pacific Coast. A good small school 
with attractive possibilities, in excellent territory. 
Want A-1 business college man who knows how 
to build a school up. Address, No. 383. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wanted to buy business college in thriving 
city. Can make substantial investment. Expe- 
rienced reliable man. Address, No. 385. 





Wanted to buy school with enrollment of one 
hundred students or thereabouts with oppor- 
= mag Aaa growth. What do you have? Address, 

oO. i 








A competent tuition salesman and an 
experienced teacher and manager would 
lease business school. Address, No. 387. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS 





STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
OF ARIZONA 


will offer the following courses in commerce during the summer session beginning 
June 9 and ending August 16: 

Beginners’ Typing — 2 quarter hours 

Beginners’ Shorthand — 3 quarter hours 

Methods of Teaching Typing — 2 quarter hours 

Methods of Teaching Shorthand — 2 quarter hours 

Secretarial Practice — 4 quarter hours 

Advanced Secretarial Practice — 4 quarter hours 

Principles of Accounting — 4 quarter hours 

Elementary Economics — 4 quarter hours 

Principles of Insurance — 4 quarter hours 

Public Utilities — 4 quarter hours 

The college has recently been admitted to membership in the North Central 
Association. It has an excellent faculty and the climate is ideal for a summer session. 
Situated at the foot of the San Francisco Peaks at an elevation of 7,000 feet above 
the sea in the great pine forest of the Southwest, within a few miles of Lake Mary 
and Mormon Lake and within half a day’s drive of the Grand Canyon, Flagstaff 


is a popular tourist paradise. The summer tuition is only $25.00 and living condi- 
tions are correspondingly low. 


For Summer School Bulletin or other information, address— 


J. C. Reagan 


Professor of Economics and Commerce 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Flagstaff, Arizona 

















KENT STATE COLLEGE WHITEWATER STATE 
will offer the following courses in com- TEACHERS COLLEGE 
merce during the summer session: Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Bookkeeping 

Typewriting Whitewater Specializes in 

Stenography Commercial Education 


Principles of Merchandising Summer Session June 23 - August 1 
Commercial Law 

Both content and methods courses 
in commercial subjects will be offered. 


Please write for summer § session 


First term—June 16 to July 25; 
second term—July 28 to August 29. 





For copy of Summer School Bulletin, bulletin. 
address— C. M. YODER 
JAMES OZRO ENGLEMAN, Director Commercial Education 
President WHITEWATER 
STATE TEACHERS 
KENT STATE COLLEGE COLLEGE 
Kent, Ohio 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 
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STATE COLLEGE 


First Summer Session June 13 
to July 25 
Second Summer Session July 28 
to August 29 


Courses in the following commercial 
subjects will be offered during the 
First Session: 

Bookkeeping Methods 1 hour 

Marketing 3 hours 

Money and Credit 3 hours 

Shorthand and Typing Methods 1 

hour 

Office Practice 3 hours 


The Commercial Curriculum with 
special emphasis on Junior Busi- 
ness Training 3 hours 


In addition to the commercial sub- 
jects, there is a wide selection of 
English, Social Sciences and Education 
Courses, all of which may be applied 
toward a degree. A program for either 
six weeks or twelve weeks may be ar- 
ranged in either English or Social 
Science. 


Bulletins may be had by addressing 
E. G. KNEPPER 
Head of Department of 
Commercial Education 


STATE COLLEGE 
Bowling Green, Ohio 











SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 16 to July 26 


The 1930 Summer Session at the 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa., 
is designed to serve specifically and 
directly the needs of teachers in service 
and of prospective teachers. The 
following groupings are indicative of 
the classes of persons whose interests 
and needs will be served by the 
Summer School: 


1. Persons now teaching on Partial 
Elementary or Partial Secondary Cer- 
tificates that expire with the current 
school year. 


2. Holders of Standard and Perma- 
nent Certificates who are working 
toward a State Teachers College 
Certificate. 

3. Graduates in two or three-year 
Curricula who desire to work toward 
a degree. 

4. Graduates of four-year high 
schools who desire to begin, continue, 
or finish a curriculum offered at the 
College. 

5. Holders of College Permanent 
Certificates or the equivalent, who are 
desirous of receiving the newly created 
Principal’s Certificate. 

Write for Summer School Catalogue. 
Address 

G. G. HILL, Director 


Department of Commerce 
STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Indiana, Pennsylvania 








Accounting 

Business Management 
Economics 

Education 

English 





1930 SUMMER COURSES 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS OF COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


June 30 — August 8 


Foreign Trade 
History 

Law 

Mathematics 
Secretarial Science 


Accredited by California State Board of Education. 


For further information, address 


J. Evan Armstrong, Dean 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Berkeley, California 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
COMMERCIAL COURSES 


State Teachers College 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


(Member National Association of Commercial Teacher 
Training Institutions) 





Courses carrying full college credit will be selected from the regular B. S. curric- 
ulum, which includes Accounting, Shorthand, Typewriting, Secretarial Practice, 
Business Organization, Merchandising, Office Management, Economics, etc. 


Open to men and women. 


| FREDERICKSBURG 
| 


‘‘America’s Most Historic City’’ 


Filled with memories of Washington, Captain John Smith, Lafayette, Lee, Monroe, 


John Paul Jones and the gallant hosts who were the Armies of the Potomac and of 
Northern Virginia. 





Combine pleasure and profit by spending ten weeks in this incomparable environ- 
ment. 





June 16 to August 23, 1930 | 
Address Dr. M. L. Combs, President, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Va. | 





| 

| TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
| ATHENAEUM OF OHIO 
| 
| 
| 


announces the following Commercial Education Courses for the summer session 
extending from June 23 to August 2: 

Fundamentals of Accounting 

Constructive Accounting 

Principles of Economics 

Commercial Law 

Principles of Stenography 

Principles of Typewriting 

General Principles of Commercial Education 


Credits may be applied toward degrees or toward certification in Ohio. For 
copy of summer school bulletin and further information, address 


THE DEAN 
FRANCIS J. BREDESTEGE 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 

28 Calhoun St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 7 to August 15, 1930 


Courses in Commercial Education include Principles of Commercial Education, 
Tests and Measurements in Commercial Education, Research Studies in Commercial 
Education, and special methods courses in bookkeeping, typewriting, Gregg Short- 
hand, Isaac Pitman Shorthand, filing, and elementary business training. 


In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in accounting, business 
mathematics, banking and finance, business English, business law, economics, 


advertising, salesmanship, retailing, economic geography, management, marketing, 
and in the general field of secondary education, teachers-college and normal-school 


education, and college education. 


REGISTRATION PERIOD 
July 3 (Thurs.), July 4 (Fri.), July 5 (Sat.), July 7 (Mon.) 


For copy of Summer School Bulletin or other information, write Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax, New York University, Washington Square East, New York City. 


—_ 











GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
Summer Session 


June 25 to August 3, 1930 


UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES for 
teachers of commercial subjects. 


SPECIAL COURSES in methods 
and principles of commercial educa- 
tion, as well as general education 
courses of interest to junior and 
senior high school teachers. 


A BROAD SCHEDULE of com- 
merce courses of college grade. 


Excellent dormitory — 
Healthful climate — 

Recreational opportunities! 
Further information may be had 
by applying to 
REGISTRAR, H. O. White or 
PRESIDENT, Weir C. Ketler 


Grove City, Pa. 











SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
Three Months Divided into 
Two Terms 
First begins June 9—Second July 14, 
1930. Twelve college hours offered. 
Accredited by University of Kentucky. 
Possible to graduate by taking summer 

school work from year to year. 

Write for Summer School Bulletin 
College of Commerce 
BOWLING GREEN 

BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Trips to Mammoth Cave and 
Chattanooga 
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SUMMER SESSION 
June 24 to August 15 


Special for Commercial Teachers 


Outstanding Lecturers 
Latest Methods Demonstrated 
Review Classes 


Spend Your Vacation 
In Historic Trenton 
Short Drive to the Shore 


Catalogue will be sent upon request 
RIDER COLLEGE 
TRENTON, N. J. 
65th Year 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
SESSION 


June 30 - August 9 


Intensive six-week courses for teach- 
ers and for college and normal school 
graduates who plan to teach. 
Accounting Arithmetic 
Bookkeeping English 
Gregg Shorthand Commercial Law 
Typewriting Psychology 

Stenotypy 


BAY PATH INSTITUTE 
100 Chestnut Street 
Springfield, Mass. 


C. F. Gaugh, Principal 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 28 to August 8 


The University of Buffalo will offer in its Summer Session Courses the following 
business subjects: 

Principles of Commercial Education 

Problems of Teaching and Measurement in Commercial Education 

Principles of Accounting 

Business Law 

Principles of Economics 

Corporation Finance 

Money and Banking 

Business Organization 


In addition a wide range of courses will be offered in Education, Psychology 
and in the Arts and Science Departments. All of the resources of the University 
are available to summer students—a beautiful campus, new buildings, library and 


recreational facilities. The regular faculty will be assisted by a number of prominent 
professors and lecturers. 


The University is in position to be particularly helpful to teachers in service 
who wish to complete their work for a degree in Commercial Education. Examine 
the “Buffalo Plan.” 

For full information and a Summer Session Bulletin, write— 

Dr. C. H. Thurber 
Director of the Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


First Summer Term — June 16 to July 19 
Second Summer Term — July 21 to August 23 


Professional Courses of Interest to Commercial Teachers: 
Problems and Methods in General Business Training 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping 
Tests and Measurements in Commercial Subjects 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting 


Content Courses include Beginning and Advanced Accounting, Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Law of Contracts, Partnerships and Corporations; Business 
Finance, Economics, and Stenotypy. 


A course in the Theory of Stenotypy will be offered during the first summer term. 


Special Lectures will be given by L. L. Jones, formerly Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, Cleveland, on problems in the teaching of general business training, 
July 11 and 12. D. D. Lessenberry will return for lectures and demonstrations 
in typewriting. 


For a summer bulletin or other information write 
M. E. STUDEBAKER, HEAD 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Muncie, Indiana 


Senne een eee } 

















COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 











FOR COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 


COLORADO STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Greeley, Colorado 
At the Foot of the Rockies 


First Term, June 14 to July 19 
Second Term, July 21 to August 23 
Courses: 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting 
Methods of Teaching Filing 
Methods of Teaching Handwriting 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping 
Commercial Law 
Accounting 
Administration of Commercial Edu- 
cation in Secondary Schools 
Research in Commercial Education 
Economics 
Principles of Education 
Educational Psychology 
Industrial History 
Degrees: 
Bachelor of Arts 
Master of Arts 


Send for Summer School Bulletin to 
GEORGE W. FRASIER, President 





| UNIVERSITY OF 





KENTUCKY 


Summer Session 


First Term June 16 to July 19 
Second Term July 21 to August 23 


The following courses, to be offered 
this summer, will be of interest to 
commercial teachers: 


Methods of Teaching Commercial 
Subjects in the High School 

The Commercial Curriculum 

Seven hours of credit may be earned 
each term. 


The College of Commerce and the 
College of Education are also offering 
an unusually large variety of courses 
which will appeal to commercial 
teachers. For further information, 
address 


A. J. LAWRENCE 


Head of Department of 
Commercial Teacher Training 


UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Kentucky 
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SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


Begins June 9 


C4} 


Come to Little Rock for your special 
training in Bookkeeping, Accounting 
and Gregg-Revised Shorthand. Only 
a short drive to Hot Springs National 
Park and the beautiful Ozarks con- 
venient for week-end trips. 


Gaia 


Write for complete information 


DRAUGHON’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


School of Commerce and Business 
Administration 


Little Rock - - - - - Arkansas 








ILLINOIS STATE 
NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


Two Six-week Summer Sessions 
Registration for First Term June 14 
Second Term July 26 


Subject-matter courses in commerce 
include Advanced Accounting, three 
courses, each carrying 214 semester 
hours; Demonstration Elementary 
Bookkeeping; Marketing; Finance; 
Business Mathematics; Commercial 
Law; Economics; Commercial Geog- 
raphy; Practice Teaching Observation; 
Shorthand, beginning and advanced; 
Typing, beginning and advanced. 
Student load limited to five semester 
hours each six-week term. Teaching 
staff in commerce includes Harry F. 
Admire, John A. Kinneman, Alta J. 
Day, Jane Church, H. Irene Johnson, 
Ethel M. Oldaker, Alice Stocker, and 
Arthur Williams, Director. 


For Summer School Bulletin, write 
ARTHUR WILLIAMS, Director 
School of Commerce 
ILLINOIS STATE 
NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


Normal, Illinois 











THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER QUARTER, 1930 


First Term 





June 16 — July 23 


For the first term of the Summer Quarter, 1930, the Ohio State University is 
offering three courses in Commercial Education. These courses are open to both 


undergraduate and graduate students. 


Professor C. M. Yoder, State Teachers 


College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, will conduct the courses. 
Description of Courses 
660. Principles’ of Commercial Education—3 credit hours. 
For teachers of commercial subjects in the junior or senior high school. 
Meaning, purpose, and scope of commercial education in secondary 
schools. Importance of and procedure in making occupational surveys in 


the field of commercial education 


663. Subject Matter and Methods in Commercial Education—3 credit hours 
Survey and analysis of different commercial occupations and determina- 
tion of the educational needs of persons in such occupations. Types of 
commercial curricula and courses of study. Principles of teaching applied 


to standard commercial subjects. 


665. Administration and Supervision of Commercial Education—3 credit hours. 
A course designed for administrators and supervisors of commercial 
education in the junior and senior high school. Courses of study; laboratory 
facilities; selection and improvement of teachers in service; and other 


major executive problems. 


For copy of Summer School Bulletin or other information, write 
WM. H. STONE 
Chairman, Department of 
Practical Arts and Vocational Education 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Its Popularity 
Is Steadily Growing! 


BUSINESS SPELLER 


By P. B. S. PETERS 





contains carefully selected lists of words chosen first because they 
are difficult to spell, and second because they should be in the 
vocabulary of every well-informed business man or woman. 


Because we spell very largely by visualizing, the words in this 
speller are first given in the form in which they ordinarily appear, 
the word as a whole is then followed by the same word divided 
into syllables and marked diacritically. 


If your students are having difficulty in spelling, write for a 
sample copy of this book. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 














Announcing 


CASES IN COMMERCIAL LAW 


By 
ROBERT O. SKAR 








This new book contains four hundred case problems. The 
sequence of the case problems has been carefully planned so as to 
parallel the development of topics included in standard textbooks 
on commercial law. 


CASES IN COMMERCIAL LAW is listed at 60c, our usual 
discount being allowed. Single copies will be sent teachers, post- 
paid, upon receipt of a remittance of 50c. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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THE SPECIAL OBJECTIVES 
OF COURSES IN 


JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 
ARE FULLY MET BY.- -- 








GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 


By 
CRABBE and SLINKER 


The Text for Beginning Students of Business 











This text serves as a background for the study of 
other business subjects, it gives practice in using 
common business forms, it gives an understanding of 
the proper methods students should use in taking care 
of their personal business affairs, and it gives a training 
in thrift. 


The text is accompanied by a pad of forms, a 
teacher’s manual, and objective tests. 


ww 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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SCHOOLS WITH HIGH STANDARDS 


USE 
Q0TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING 








ASPINWALL PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
7. ©. REBOCH. surEevieme emmciras 
ASPINWALL 
PiTTe@URoN. Pa 
MEMBERS OF BoaRo 
On ww MARSHALL 


Srcaev aay 
@ GRANTLINGER 
29 Tuo @recer 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 

We are enclosing an order for bookkeeping tests to be 
used during this school term. As we are using 20th 
Century Bookkeeping books there is no charge for these 
tests. 

We are enclosing a copy of a financial statement which 
has recently been issued by the authority of the School 
Board. The work on this report was done by the students 
in the commercial department, who have been using 20TH 
CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING books. This was a project for 
the second-year typewriting students. 

Yours very truly, 


ASPINWALL HIGH SCHOOL 
8 a 
Oe LANL e KE 
Supervising Prihetpal 
” ail 


ES/EA 











The statement of an official of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion to the county superintendent that, “We consider Aspinwall one 
of the best organized and most satisfactorily administered junior- 
senior high schools in the state,’”’ is proof of the high standards of this 
school. The letter reproduced above indicates that this school is 
getting worthwhile results from the use of 20TH CENTURY TOUCH 
TYPEWRITING. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York Chicago San Francisco 























